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THE THIRD CONVENTION OF AMERICAN ARTICULA- 
TION TEACHERS OF THE DEAF.* 


Tus Convention, held at the New York Institution for the Im- 
proved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, was called to order on Wed- 
nesday evening, June 25, 1884, by Professor A. Granam BELL, 
who made appropriate remarks on the importance of the work, 
the value of such a convention, and the nature and progress of 
articulation in the United States and other countries since it has 
become so very important an element in the instruction of the 
deaf. After reading the call of the Convention, Professor Bell 
stated that since the Convention of 1874 the number of articu- 
lation teachers has increased largely, until they now number in 
the United States and Canada about 125; that 36 institutions 
for the deaf were represented in the Convention, besides a large 
number of public and private educational institutions of various 
kinds, and that the committee were gratified to see so large a 
number present in response to the call which he had just read. 

The Rey. F. D. Wines, Secretary of the State Board of Chari- 
ties of Illinois, was elected temporary chairman, and Mr. Abe. 
S. Crarx, of Hartford, Conn., temporary secretary. Mr. Cur- 
RIER, Miss Barton, and Miss Austin were appointed a com- 
mittee on credentials, and Misses Yate, Morrat, Jorpay, E. 
Garrett, and LounsBerry, a committee on permanent organi- 
zation. 


* The official report of the proceedings of the Convention is published 
in the Voice, Albany, N. Y. The report here given is condensed from 
stenographic notes made by Miss Anna B. Curpester, teacher of articula- 
tion in tle Ohio Institution, except that the abstracts of the papers read 


have been made in most cases by their respective authors.—E. A. F. 
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Letters of regret from persons absent were read. 

Mr. Wiyzs spoke as follows: 

I am glad to be able to say that the tabulation of the census 
is now complete, except the causes of deafness, which will be 
done in a few days. According to this report there are about 
35,000 deaf and dumb in the country, about one-half of whom 
are between the ages of 5 and 21. Of this number, one-half are 
in schools for the deaf and the rest are outside. This leaves 
about 5,000 children, who are of the proper age to attend school, 
who have never seen the inside of an institution. This presents 
a problem: How are we to educate these children? I have 
come here to obtain light upon the question, Will it be neces- 
sary to establish day-schools for the deaf, or are the facilities in 
our present institutions adequate to the demands of the case? 

I have come here prepossessed with no special method or 
system, but to learn what has been done to promote the interests 
of the deaf, and I trust that this meeting will make it plain to 
others, who, like myself, are halting between two opinions as to 
the best way of educating them. There are many of them who 
are under no instruction whatever. 

Mr. GREENBERGER made a brief address of welcome to all 
friends of the deaf, whether they were the friends of the articu- 
lation system or not. 

The committee on permanent organization reported the fol- 
lowing list of officers: President, Dr. A. G. Bett; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Rev. Srarner of London, Miss H. B. Rogers of 
Northampton, and Miss Saran Fuiier of Boston; Secretary, 
Mr. Dwieut L. of New York. 

Dr. Peer and Dr. Gitterr were appointed a committee to 
conduct the President to the chair. Dr. Betz said: 

What can be nobler than the work of giving speech to the 
dumb, and, it may be, hearing to the deaf? It is gratifying to 
see the interest which is manifested by this large gathering of 
friends, who have met to see what has been done to enable those 
who are deprived of hearing to understand the utterances of 
their friends. Few people have any conception of the preva- 
lence of deafness in this country. A few days ago I looked 
over a circular containing a statement of the causes of deafness 
in school-children. I met with the statement that not more 
than five persons out of every hundred of the population have 
unimpaired hearing. Ninety-five per cent. are presumed to 
have hearing impaired in a greater or less degree. Dr. Sexton, 
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of New York, who examined the ears of 570 school-children in 
New York, reported that thirteen per cent. of the children he 
examined had the hearing power of one or both ears impaired. 
If these statements are reliable, how is it that we have compar- 
atively few deaf persons among our acquaintances? I think it 
can be accounted for by the fact that we do not call a person 
deaf unless the infirmity extends to both ears. We term such 
a person hard of hearing ; and that class of people is very nu- 
merous. But I call attention to a curious fact. Nearly all 
hard-of-hearing people are adults. Where are the little chil- 
dren who are hard of hearing? Who has seen a child with an 
ear-tube? We find no children who are deaf except those whom 
we term deaf-mutes. Deafness in childhood seems to produce 
dumbness. A child five or six years old becomes deaf from dis- 
ease. After awhile his speech becomes imperfect, and, finally, 
it ceases. The child born deaf never articulates naturally. 
A strange fallacy has risen in the public mind that the dumb- 
ness is due to some defect in the vocal organs. No such defect 
exists. I have myself examined the vocal organs of over 400 
deaf-mutes without discovering any other defects than such as 
exist in the public at large. 

In Germany, all the deaf-mutes, so-called, have instruction in 
articulation, and, in Italy, nearly all. It is for us to make more 
perfect the means by which we teach our pupils to use their 
perfect vocal organs, whereby they may be made to speak and 
read the lips of others. Already, through your labors, nearly 
2,000 deaf children are being taught to speak. But there are 
yet some 4,000 for whom no effort is made. It is well-known 
to you all that in almost every institution for the deaf articula- 
tion is taught; in some, as a mere accomplishment ; in others 
as a means of regular communication. In only thirteen schools 
was speech used as the medium of conversation, and in forty it 
was merely accessory, in May, 1883. The case is very dif- 
ferent in Europe. Out of 338 institutions, no less than 226 are 
oral schools, containing 12,500 pupils, who are taught to speak 
and understand the speech of others by watching the motions 
of the mouth. In 263 schools of Europe it is used as the ordi- 
nary mode of conversation. 

Prayer was offered by the Rev. Wm. Starner, of London, who 
also said: 

A few letters have been read from absentees. I, by word of 
mouth, have the privilege of giving hearty expressions of co-op- 
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eration from those on the other side of the water. I have been 
a teacher from childhood. For seven years I taught nothing 
but sounds to the deaf, although signs were taught more or less 
in the institution. I have since made efforts to encourage the 
establishment of schools for deaf infants. Why should we not 
teach our deaf children as early as we teach those who can hear ? 
I am aware that it is a much more difficult task to teach the 
deaf little ones than our hearing infants. But the more diffi- 
cult the task, the more we should desire it, and the greater will 
be our reward. 5 

Miss Rogers and Miss Funuer, and Messrs. Starner, GREEN- 
BERGER, and Binner, were appointed a Committee on Business. 

Mr. Noyes, of Minnesota, delivered a message from the Rev. 
W. W. Turner, of Hartford, Conn., conveying his congratula- 
tions and a cordial “‘ God bless you!” to the assembly, together 
with his regrets that he could not be with them. 

Dr. Prxt, of New York, speaking of the work of Mr. Stainer, 
said: I visited his schools, and was delighted with the progress 
his children were making. The London Asylum contains about 
300 deaf pupils, elected from the city of London by the con- 
tributors. Mr. Stainer has prevailed upon the public-school 
board to establish day-schools for the deaf under its own 
auspices, in connection with which he has organized homes for 
a large number who reside at a distance. 

President Brit said: At the beginning of this century there 
was no school for the deaf. The Hartford Institution was 
opened in 1817. At that time people had little idea of the 
number of the deaf, and it was thought that one institution 
was sufficient. But it was soon seen that more were needed to 
give the advantages desired. So the different State govern- 
ments took action and established institutions in several States. 
The American Institution was the first, and as new centres of 
instruction were formed the teachers of the Hartford Institu- 
tion became the principals of other institutions. But of late 
years there has been a tendency among the city schools to take 
it up, and there is every indication that the number of day- 
schools will increase. In addition, normal institutions and a 
number of smaller schools and private enterprises are spring- 
ing up. We have 58 institutions, containing more than 7,000 
pupils, but these are not sufficient to meet the demand. 

The difficulty which now presents itself is, where shall we 
get our teachers? Those now engaged in the work have more 
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than they can do, and we are in need of trained teachers of ar- 
ticulation. Provision must be made for the large mass of chil- 
dren who are growing up in ignorance. But first we must im- 
prove our methods. Looking toward this end, plans are pro- 
posed to form a sub-section of articulation in connection with 
the regular conventions, that teachers may meet and discuss 
and improve methods. It is desirable, also, to form a national 
association, with power to collect funds, to be expended in vari- 
ous ways, in order that the friends of the deaf may learn the 
glorious news that their children can be taught to speak. 

It was voted to send a message of thanks to Dr. Turner for 
his kind wishes, after which the meeting adjourned until Thurs- 
day morning. 

THURSDAY MORNING. 

At half-past nine an exhibition was given by a class of Mr. 
Greenberger’s pupils, who had been called together from the 
city. The pupils talked with each other and with Mr. Green- 
berger with comparative ease, promptly answering questions 
in philosophy and history, and evidently enjoying the drill as 
much as the audience. Mr. Greenberger conversed with his 
pupils in a very natural way, and discussed current events, 
with which they showed themselves conversant. It was an 
undeniable proof of the success of Mr. Greenberger’s methods 
of teaching articulation. 

At ten o'clock the Convention came to order. The exercises 
were opened with prayer by Dr. Giiuert, of Illinois. 

Mr. GREENBERGER read a paper entitled “An American System 
of Teaching Articulation.” 

The results of the German method in Europe, imparting 
usually only a limited instruction adapted to a peasant life, do 
not meet the requirements of American oral schools, which 
allow a much longer term of instruction, and ought to give 
their pupils an education corresponding to what the public 
schools give the hearing youth of this country. Aiming at 
this result, the following plan is adopted in the New York In- 
stitution for Improved Instruction : 

1. We begin with simple words like papa, tea, shoe, etc., in- 
stead of the powers of the letters of the alphabet. It is easier 
for a deaf child to pronounce the word “ papa,” for instance, as 
a whole than to give its elements separately. 

2. We do not teach articulation, lip-reading, and writing si- 
multaneously. If I could fully carry out my ideas I should not 
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teach my pupils to write till they have learned to speak so well 
as to be able to express themselves on ordinary topics as read- 
ily as hearing children do when they enter school. But parents 
and the public cannot see the propriety of having a child go to 
school three or four years before he learns to read and write. 
We therefore, as a compromise, teach writing at first as a me- 
chanical art in special lessons, not showing the connection be- 
tween spoken and written words until the former have been 
thoroughly mastered. In the lower classes ordinary words and 
phrases are taught through lip-reading only, and writing them 
is not learned until days or weeks afterwards. Technical words, 
however, are given in writing also. 

3. By using the word-method we obviate the difficulties aris- 
ing from the irregularities of English spelling. In teaching the 
word edge, for instance, we do not call the pupil’s attention to 
the fact that this word is composed of four letters, e-d-g-e, and 
that it would be more sensible to spell it with only two, ej, 
but we present the word to him as a whole, and make him 
remember it as such. 

4. Every available means is used to develop the hearing of 
the semi-deaf. Such cases often have to be taught to speak by 
means of lip-reading, like totally deaf children, but after they 
have become familiar with spoken words they can learn to 
recognize them through the ear. 

5. We do not place books in the hands of beginners, because 
if they study language from books it is apt to become a dead 
language with them. After three or four years we introduce 
first an ordinary school reader, then a simple book on geography, 
history, etc., so that in due time we give instruction in all the 
branches that are taught in common and high schools 

This paper was discussed by Messrs. SrainzR, GREENBERGER, 
Duprey, Gittert, Gorpon, and Bett, and Miss 
FULLER. 

Mr. Srarner approved of Mr. Greenberger’s idea of begin- 
ning with words instead of letters, but would teach lip-read- 
ing and writing simultaneously. 

Mr. Duptey suggested that as there was such a diversity in 
methods, even in the pure oral schools in America, appellatives 
should be dropped and no time be wasted in the christening of 
methods. If we simply talk about the oral system and the 
sign-language system, we can understand each other. 

Dr. Gitterr said the Convention had not met to discuss the 
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sign methods, but the different methods of teaching articula- 
tion. He understood that the sign methods were not before 
the Convention. 

Professor Gorpon said he had once held that lip-reading was 
a matter of genius. He had since concluded that those who 
have a genius for lip-reading are those who begin by reading 
syllables and words instead of elements, and thus seize the 
framework of sentences. 

Mr. Exy asked Mr. Greenberger whether, beginning with 
words only, he was not constantly brought back to the prac- 
tice of the elements, while, on the other hand, those who begin 
with elements quickly apply them to words. 

Mr. GreenserGER said he had practised the German method 
of begiuning with the elements for many years before he gave 
it up for his present plan, which was far easier and more natu- 
ral. He could teach a child to say papa in one-tenth of the 
time that he could give him the power of the letter p. 

Dr. Bacue said that syllables, words, and sentences have 
sounds very different from those of letters. A Frenchman 
once asked, ** Why do the English all say ‘Tattle-too, tattle- 
too?” What they said was, “That will do.” 

President Betz said he would go further than Mr. Greenber- 
ger, and begin with sentences. Writing also is a necessity, espe- 
cially with the congenitally deaf. 

Miss Futter said she presented the vowels first, in the order 
of ease, but occasionally introduced consonants. She thought 
it better to let the pupil see the written word at the same time 
he was taught the spoken word. 

Miss Atice Worcester, of Northampton, read a paper entitled 
‘“‘ How shall our Children be Taught to Read?” which is reserved 
for publication in full in a future number of the Annals. 

The Convention adjourned until afternoon. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 


President Bet read a paper by Miss Alice C. Jennings, a deaf 
lady, on ‘“ Speech-Reading.” 

Although, to many of the deaf, speech-reading has become a 
valuable acquirement, yet it still presents many difficulties. 
Judging from the testimony of pupils themselves, the funda- 
mental obstacle is the wide variety presented by different per- 
sons in facial formation and manner of speaking. 
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In order to render speech-reading easier for their scholars, 
teachers should aim, first of all, to speak naturally. 

In the next place, a distinct enunciation is of great import- 
ance. 

The third rule, a free use of the lips, is involved in the second, 
for, without this, it is impossible to enunciate distinctly. 

The similarity of elements forms always a great difficulty. 
In such cases, would it not be possible to secure a more marked 
distinction when using similar elements with the deaf ? 

When a word is not understood, it will often be found help- 
ful to spell it. 

The words used should always be intelligible to the pupil. 

In speech-reading, allowance should be made for the “ per- 
sonal equation”—the peculiarities of the individual. Out of 
eight or ten speech-readers, no two will give prominence to the 
same difficulty. By studying the peculiarities of each pupil 
and applying the remedy, the general work will be helped for- 
ward in a marked way. 

The eighth point refers to the expression of the face and 
eyes, which ought to correspond, as far as possible, with the 
sentiments uttered. 

A natural, distinct enunciation ; a free use of the lips ; care- 
fully marked distinctions between similar elements ; the spelling 
of words not readily understood ; the use of simple language ; 
the study of individual peculiarities ; the cultivation of correct 
facial expressions :—all these are of great importance in making 
speech-reading successful. 

Mr. Giuuespiz, of the Nebraska Institution, read a paper on 
“The Aural Instruction of the Semi-Deaf,” which was substan- 
tially the same as his article published in the July number of 
the Annals. He added a few extemporaneous remarks. 

Dr. Gattaupet, of Washington, said: I had the pleasure of 
visiting the Nebraska Institution in February last, and spent 
some time in the room devoted to the instruction of the aural 
class, and I must express my high approbation of the result of 
the methods pursued. The pupils were graded in their near- 
ness to the teacher according to their degree of hearing, the 
one whose hearing was the least being nearest the teacher, who 
spoke in a voice loud enough to be heard by every pupil. The 
result was surprising to me, as I had not known how much had 
been done. I think pains were taken in many instances that 
the words should not be obtained from the lips, but recognized 
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only by the ear. I heard a number of questions asked and sen- 
tences dictated. I asked some myself, and was readily answered 
by those pupils who so shortly ago were considered deaf-mutes, 
but had now been rescued from the mass of deaf-mutes. 

I wish to emphasize one point which should be borne in mind 
by those who wish to engage in this new departure, if it may be 
so called. Nothing is easier, in the enthusiasm of the moment, 
than to draw conclusions too widely. We should be careful, 
therefore, not to convey to the public mind the idea that all 
deaf pupils can be educated by the aural method. It is thought 
that only about 15 per cent. of the pupils are amenable to this 
form of instruction. This is but a small proportion of the deaf. 
We are not to treat the whole number of the deaf as one class, 
though they are all one in the eyes of the law. There are sub- 
classes which we must hold in view if we are to deal justly and 
effectively with them. 

In the Columbia Institution at Washington instruction in 
speaking has been given for six years. I will not say how 
great a work has been done there, but cite one instance of 
a pupil who, six years ago, had no speech whatever. In be- 
ginning to teach him, the simplest elements were used, and his 
instruction went on as mere lip-reading. He was an unprom- 
ising pupil, and, at the end of the year, he begged, with tears 
in his eyes, that his oral studies might be given up. His teacher 
was in perplexity, but she went on, and with increasing success. 
By the fourth year he had become able to converse with his 
friends at home and among his teachers. Recently it was dis- 
covered that he had some degree of hearing, and experiments 
were made with the ear-tube and the audiphone, and he is now 
able to understand a great deal of the conversation of speaking 
people. With Mr. Gillespie, I can say that we have lifted out 
of the mass of deaf-mutes some, of whom it may now be said 
that they are no longer deaf, but only hard of hearing. 

Professor Gorvon. I believe that Mr. Gillespie has begun a 
great work in this country. Perhaps a retrospective view of 
previous experiments will be encouraging. In 1797 Pereire 
and De l'Epée instituted tests of hearing, and determined by 
experiment that half of their pupils were not entirely deaf. 
The labors of Dr. Itard in this direction are well known. Dr. 
Deleau, Jr., was remarkably successful in his experiments, de- 
veloping the hearing of thirteen pupil-patients. For these 
wonderful achievements a prize was awarded him. Fabriana of 
Modena, in 1836, declared that only one-half of the so-called deaf 
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were completely deaf. Aeplinius of Halberstadt, in the same 
year, used auditory gymnastics to develop the hearing of the deaf. 
Dr. Blanchet made some successful experiments in this direc- 
tion, which were reported to the Academy of Medicine in 1853. 

Mr. Wives. At the Conference of Charities in Louisville, Ky., 
Dr. Leslie Coombs said that he had in his possession an appa- 
ratus for testing the degree of sensation by the auditory nerve. 
Such an instrument must be of great advantage to the deaf. 

Miss Futter. We have used the ear-tube in some cases with 
satisfactory results; but in cases where the ears of pupils are 
sensitive we think it best not to use it. We have pupils whose 
hearing has improved since they came to us. One girl, who 
developed some hearing under our training, but who was not 
aided by the ear-tube, at my suggestion to her parents practised 
on the piano. and now plays tolerably well. 

Dr. Grtterr. The question, What constitutes semi-deafness ? 
still remains unsettled, since no standard test is established. 
Different grades of hearing exist among pupils brought to our 
school. I have bought and used the audiphone, dentaphone, 
and all the other phones, and I think that when pupils can hear 
ordinary speech through any of these instruments they are pre- 
pared to enter the public schools. We are in danger of be- 
lieving the hearing has been improved when the fact is merely 
that the mind has expanded. 

Professor Porter, of Washington, exhibited some sound-mag- 
nifiers to be worn on the ears, with an addition of his own in- 
vention—a pair of funnel-shaped paper attachments. That 
they were very serviceable was demonstrated by experiment 
before the audience. 

Mr. Srarner. Sometimes pupils are startled by the sounds 
produced by the audiphone. The question occurs: “Is that 
which startles the child sound, or a new sensation conveyed 
through the teeth?” I argue that the audiphone is different 
from other tests, and does not convey sound in any way similar 
to the vibrations upon the tympanum. If it does not enable a 
pupil to distinguish variations of the voice it is not an instru- 
ment which we can use with any great results. 

Prof. Porter. I have tried the audiphone and dentaphone, but 
they do not enable me to hear anything but tone. Thus a large 
part of the real sounds by which we recognize articulate speech 
are lost. I have met many deaf-mutes who have more sensibility 
of hearing than I, and if I had always been as deaf as I am now 
I should have been classed as a deaf-mute. I use a flexible tube. 
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Mr. F. D. Crarxe. In 1868-’9 our board of directors appointed 
Dr. May to examine the ears of the pupils, and found that less 
than 25 per cent. were totally deaf. The test of hearing was 
the ability to hear the vowel sounds. Congenital deaf-mutism 
probably comes from arrested development, which may begin 
again at some later age, when the child is grown. 

Mr. Noyes, of Minnesota. I had one singular experience in my 
school last winter. One of the pupils, a girl, was coasting down 
hill on a bob-sled, and struck against a tree. Her head was very 
badly hurt, but when she began to recover from the effects of 
the blow she could hear quite well. Such cases of sudden res- 
toration have occurred, but are rare. I think the percentage of 
those who can hear is about 25 in our Institution, and it would 
surprise scientific men to learn how many deaf pupils have par- 
tial hearing. This fact often involves us in trouble. A pupil 
was brought to us who was rejected from the public schools on 
account of his deafness. I can stand near him and talk to him 
with but very little effort. The question is: What is the proper 
place for pupils of that degree of deafness? Is it wise to en- 
courage the reception of such cases into our institutions? 
Ought there not to be some provision made for them in the 
public schools ? 

President Brett. The great difficulty which meets us is how 
to test the hearing and what artificial aids toemploy. We may 
be guided by the causes of deafness. If the membrane is per- 
forated, the hearing-tube may be mischievous, but the audi- 
phone may be used. Our real organ of hearing does not con- 
sist of the membrane. The inner ear is a perfect musical instru- 
ment. The “organ of Corti” is a harp of a thousand strings. 
A delicate nerve is at the end of each fibrile, and the vibrations 
are communicated to the liquid of the ear by the bones and 
transmitted to the auditory nerve. Where there is no interrup- 
tion in this communication sound can be received. Ihave com- 
municated with deaf persons by means of a string between my 
teeth. The telephone was the result of experiments to aid 
articulation. It may yet be of service in the education of the 
semi-deaf. If each pupil could have a telephone, and all be con- 
nected by a Blake’s transmitter at the teacher’s desk, it would 
greatly aid the work. I think the audiphone useful in certain 
cases, and Hugh’s audiometer of great service in making tests. 

Miss Mary McCowsn, of Chicago. I had charge of the class to 
which Mr. Gillespie referred. In it was one boy fourteen years old, 
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who had been taught two years. He made us understand that he 
had been dropped from the articulation class in the Iowa Insti- 
tution. No record had been made of his having any hearing, 
but we discovered that he heard certain sounds, and we went to 
work to develop the power. Now I can stand behind him and 
speak any one of the thousand words which he has learned, and 
he can recognize it. People come into my school-room and say: 
“OQ yes, Miss McCowen can teach these children because they 
hear.” Well, I have taught them to hear. I have had profes- 
sional aurists make tests, and I have seen them decide that a 
child was totally deaf who I knew could hear. But pupils pre- 
fer to dispense with all artificial aids as soon as possible. I 
have used the audiphone, and to a certain extent the ear-tube. 
It has been supposed that only a limited intellectual training is 
possible by this method, but I can assure you that children in- 
structed by the aural system understand and appreciate every- 
thing as fully as any class. 
The meeting adjourned until 8 o’clock P. M. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


Two papers were read by Professor Porter, the first being 
entitled ‘‘The Mute Consonants.” 

The subject was the composite nature of the mute consonants, 
and of the difference between the surds y, t, 4, and the sonants 
6, d, and g hard. 

1. As initial and preceding a vowel, the surds are distin- 
guished by an interval of silence followed by an explosive 
utterance. This is, in part, an explosion of the succeeding 
vowel, and the action is the same as what, in a vowel by itself, 
is called by Mr. Bell “the glottal catch,” and by Messrs. Browne 
and Behnke, “the check of the glottis.” But what here distin- 
guishes one surd-mute from another is the breath-explosion, 
actually or virtually simultaneous with the tone-explosion, and 
produced by compression of breath within the distended walls 
of the oral cavity and its sudden release. Thus we have, not 
really a succession of vowel after consonant, but an overlapping 
of consonant upon vowel. A pronunciation that interposes a 
hiatus or an A sound is unusual and improper. 

The sonants in the like position can have no such vowel ex- 
plosion, because of the muffled tone for which the glottis is set 
open; and the breath-explosion, if at all noticeable, is but slight, 
in consequence of the action for this muffled tone from which 
they get the name of sonant. 
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2. As final and succeeding a vowel, a surd-mute closes the 
mouth-organs abruptly, and this sudden impact gives a percus- 
sive sound. Also by the sudden damming up of the vocal cur- 
rent there is an effect of resonance within the cavity. After 
the interval of silence, there is usually a pure breath-explosion. 
But not necessarily and not always. Not in such combi- 
nations as cup-bearer, cut down, sit down, at noon. Hardly 
perceptible in excellent, rhapsody, acknowledge, cut-purse, cut- 
throat, uprise, etc. A surd-mute between two syllables, as in 
cat-tail, scatter, upper, upon, copy, city, gives the final element 
of the first with pe-cussion, etc., and the initial of the second 
with breath and vowel explosion. 

The sonant-mutes, as final, are distinguished by the absence 
of the abrupt effect that characterizes the surds. 

2 and 3. When a surd-mute is succeeded or preceded by one 
of certain consonants, instead of a vowel, the effect is some- 
what the same, and the difference from what appears in the case 
of a sonant is of a similar kind, as in plush, prim, harp, lamp, 
etc., compared with blush, brim, herb, lamb, ete. 

In conclusion, the reason is apparent why some choose to call 
the surds by the name of “hard,” or “sharp,” or “strong,” and 
the sonants “soft,” or “flat,” or ‘“weak;” especially when the 
element of sonancy is suppressed, as it is by many of the Ger- 
man race, while the other, and really secondary, characteristics 
are retained. 

Professor Porrer’s other paper was “A Point concerning 
Vowel Formation.” 

The three front vowels, “high,” “‘ mid,” and “ low,” ee, a, and 
a (as in shdre,) with their wide variants, 7, 2, a, are made with 
three degrees of depression of front tongue. The view here 
taken is that, for each, there is a corresponding depression of 
the back tongue, and of course a shortening, in three degrees, 
of the connecting passage or place of closest approximation. 
We have thus two main resonant cavities, which, it is conjec- 
tured, may be set to the same pitch, and of which the hinder- 
most is really the more important. Try by changing, from 
high to mid or low, only the front position, or, again, only the 
back. Notice, also, the trill of epiglottis as easier on the low 
than on the mid or high, 

President Bett made some interesting remarks on the sub- 
jects of Professor Porter’s papers, illustrating them with dia- 
grams on the black-board and experiments with his pencil, which 
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he tapped against his throat and also on his teeth, to indicate 
the changes of pitch produced by each corresponding change in 
the position of the vocal organs, excluding the larynx. 

Mr. Pavt Bryvyer, of Milwaukee, read a paper on “ Elemen- 
tary Voice-Training,” of which no abstract has been received. 

A committee, consisting of Messrs. GitLterr and Bett and Miss 
FULLER, was appointed to draft appropriate resolutions to the 
memory of teachers of articulation who have died since the con- 
vention of 1874. 

A committee, consisting of Messrs. Bett, Gorpon, and CiarkE, 
was appointed to make thorough investigation of the subject of 
tests of hearing, together with the best methods of the treatment 
and cultivation of latent aural power, to report through the 
Annals. 

The meeting adjourned until Friday morning. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 


Before the regular session, Miss Worcester gave an exposi- 
tion of some charts of her own devising, intended as an aid to 
surmounting some of the difficulties arising from the irregulari- 
ties of English spelling, and Miss McCowen presented unmistak- 
able proofs of her success in aural training, in the persons of 
two little lads whom she had brought with her from Chicago. 
It was a very encouraging and entertaining exercise. 

The regular morning session of the Convention was opened 
with prayer by Mr. Exy, of Maryland. 

The Committee on Credentials reported that more than 200 
persons had been in attendance, 115 of whom were articulation 
teachers, representing thirty-eight institutions. 

Mr. Starner stated that Mr. Kinsey, of the Ealing Training 
College, London, had failed to send his paper, as promised, but 
he would read the paper sent by Miss Hull, lady principal of 
the College. 

Miss Hutt’s paper was entitled “ A Sketch of the ‘German’ 
System.” 

After briefly referring to her own experience of various meth- 
ods of educating the deaf, up to the time of her acquiring a 
knowledge of the “Improved German” system, under the in- 
struction of Mr. Arthur Kinsey, Principal of the Ealing Train- 
ing College for teachers of the deaf, Miss Hull went on to say 
that, though many so-called “ oral” systems for the education 
of the deaf doubtless exist, it were a waste of time to inquire 
into these, since to do so would involve experiments in a field 
where knowledge has already been acquired, from experience, 
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by the generations of German teachers, who have secured for 
us the well-laid road to the desired goal; namely, the “ Ger- 
man” system, in its entirety, as now pursued in the best schools 
of the mother country, notably, Riehen, Schleswig, Wriezen, and 
Director Réssler’s school at Hildesheim. To these schools, later 
on in her paper, Miss Hull particularly directed the attention of 
those who sought “the best method of promoting the cause of 
articulation-teaching in America,” recommending that one or two 
American gentlemen, knowing the customs and feelings of their 
nation, should be sent to one or more of these to be trained, and 
remain there till, having obtained the Government certificate, 
they could return to America, well able to grapple with the dif- 
ficulties which are now so easy to see but so hard to surmount. 

In reply to the first question suggested in the call of the Con- 
vention,* Miss Hull referred to Mr. Kinsey’s little work, “ Exer- 
cises in Articulation ;” this book gives his careful application of 
the best German plans, as adapted to the English language. 

In Question Two she glanced at the risks of voice-training in 
the earlier stages of instruction ; and in Question Three showed 
that lip-reading ought always to retain its equally-balanced po- 
sition with articulation, writing, reading from the written form, 
and language, this being the fundamental principle of the “ Ger- 
man” system. Also, that language, as such, should always hold 
precedence of subject-teaching, it being more important that the 
deaf should have a ready and correct command of their mother 
tongue than that they should have their minds filled with a mass 
of historical, geographical, or scientific facts, without the power 
of expressing their thoughts in easy and grammatical language. 

To Question Four, as to the classification of the deaf, she 
showed that the only classification should be that of brighter 
or weaker-minded children, since “all who are capable’ of edu- 
cation at all are best taught on the ‘German’ system.” She 
referred to the two methods in use—that of separate classes in 
the same school, as employed under the Abbé Tarra, at Milan, 
or that of separate buildings under one directorship, as em- 
ployed under Herr Engelke, at Schleswig, to the latter of 
which she herself gave preference. 

With regard to the prerequisites of a teacher of articulation, 
Miss Hull stated that, in addition to the physical and mental 
qualities needed for becoming a teacher of hearing children, 


*For the questions referred to by Miss Hull, see the last April Annals, 
page 156. 
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such a student must be possessed of good eyesight, good hear- 
ing, precise articulation, and inexhaustible patience; that he 
must be able to teach thoroughly, not simply book-teaching, 
but teaching that is the result “of knowledge become part of 
the teacher’s own being by diligent study, and which he has the 
faculty of imparting as thoroughly to others. That, this foun- 
dation laid, there must then be the necessary training in the 
technical knowledge required to make a teacher of the deaf. 
This must include the anatomy of the ear and all the organs 
necessary to speech, the organs of vision and the nervous sys- 
tem, and a knowledge of the proper formation of vocal sounds 
and the means of teaching these to the deaf, together with a 
personal acquaintance with deaf pupils during the teacher’s 
course of training. 

Miss Hutt concluded by expressing her trust that the day is 
fast approaching when the “German” or “ Pure Oral” system 
will cease to claim either title, because in America, in England, 
in all the world, the deaf shall receive back their voices; that 
speech, and speech only, shall be the means of communication 
between man and man, whether deaf or hearing. 

Mr. Srarver, at the request of the Convention, gave some ac- 
count of his work in London, and made in substance the follow- 
ing remarks: Judging from what I have heard and seen in the 
United States I conclude that you have made great progress. 
I have visited the New York, Boston, and Northampton Institu- 
tions, and have seen results highly creditable to the teachers. 
In the Horace Mann School I found a great similarity to my 
own work. I also became more confirmed in my experience and 
opinion on one point—that to be successful with a great number 
of children our methods must be very flexible. We may even 
seem at times to go in very opposite directions to gain an end. 

In day-schools, where the teacher has no influence on a pupil 
more than five hours a day, the chances are far less favorable 
than in boarding-schools. The difficulties arising from the 
mixed quality of children in any school is trying to the most 
earnest teacher. I have 250 pupils in eight day-schools, under 
the school board of London. I also have four houses fitted up 
for homes for pupils who have no homes, or who live at a con- 
siderable distance. I have, undertaken these on my own respon- 
sibility and partly at my own expense. This work has grown 
out of the necessity of the case, and has occupied me for the 
past ten years. In the early grades there are pupils progress- 
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ing rapidly on the pure oral system. I have no pupils of the 
higher or even of the middle class. The majority are paupers, 
and are consequently poorly developed, mentally as well as 
physically, and here my homes afford me great satisfaction. I 
can feed the pupils, for I think that a child sent to school on 
an empty stomach had better be at home. Asa rule we get 
our support from benevolent persons with overflowing purses, 
so we have often to live from hand to mouth. The school board 
is legislative, but not executive. We have difficulty in getting 
government to acknowledge our cause. In your country help 
is so liberally bestowed by government. 

We have reason to believe that those children who have no 
other deprivation than deafness, though their ears may not be 
opened, yet may learn to talk and to know the utterances of others. 
Mr. Stainer moved his lips and a deaf lady in the audience 
understood him, and at his earnest solicitation came upon the 
platform and repeated to the audience other sentences which 
he uttered. He closed his address by reading a poem by Dr. 
David Buxton, entitled “The Dumb Spake.” 

President Bert remarked: The Americans like what is new. 
On the other side of the Atlantic that which is old and long es- 
tablished is preferred. A new invention appears in England. 
They do not want to use it until some one has tried it. It is 
brought out in the United States. “It is something new; it 
may be better than the old; let us try it,” we say. We are met 
here to exchange our opinions. We do not believe that uni- 
formity of opinion is desirable. Through diversity and discus- 
sion progress is evolved. 

There is one feature of Mr. Stainer’s work which I think very 
important. His schools are day-schools associated with the 
public schools in London. There has been too great a ten- 
dency to isolate the deaf and their teachers from general educa- 
tional work. I hope we may get some idea of the advantage or 
disadvantage of mingling these deaf pupils with those who 
hear. 

Mr. Srarner resumed: When I commenced my work in ’74, I 
had a very strong desire to mix these children with hearing 
children as far as possible. I have thought it advisable, on 
consideration, to put them in a class by themselves, and the 
teachers thought it an advantage. As soon as school breaks up 
they go out into the play-ground with the other children. 
They seem to mix, but do not assimilate. It is a little like 
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mixing oil and water. I freely confess at the present time their 
command of speech is not sufficient to enable them to commu- 
nicate freely with each other, except in a few cases; but I con- 
tend that deaf children brought up with other children, using 
the same gestures, acquiring the same habits, must be more 
like speaking children than if isolated. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


The first hour was devoted to answering questions specially 
prepared. 

To the first question, “ How far is it possible to educate those 
who are entirely deaf in the matter of pitch?” President Betz 
replied: Experience has shown that deaf persons have a limited 
perception of pitch. They can tell whether their voice is low 
or high, and to a certain extent recognize intermediate pitches, 
but I see no special practical advantage in aiming at exact pitch 
in teaching the deaf. 

In answer to the next question, ‘Does Professor Bell still ad- 
vocate the use of his visible-speech symbols in teaching mutes ?” 
he said: I do indeed advocate it still more strongly than ever, 
but Iam specially zealous in advocating the short-hand form of 
the physiological symbols of my father’s “universal line-writing 
system ”—a stenographic form—that we may write with greater 
speed. I am experimenting with it now in my school at Wash- 
ington, which is in charge of Mrs. Burton, who will give you an 
account of her work in the paper which she is to read. 

Miss Rogers was asked if she agreed with Miss Hull that the 
best place to learn methods is Germany. To which she replied: 
I prefer to get my ideas of articulation not from any one school 
or from any one country. 

The question was asked whether, in Mr. Binner’s opinion, 
the excellent results described by Miss Worcester were due to 
her skill and experience, or to |.er method. 

Mr. Bryyer said: Methods and teachers are two distinct 
things. They do not always fit. Before we take up new 
methods we want to see whether they can really become part 
of ourselves. The diacritical marks have been mentioned by 
Miss Worcester. I use them, and cling very firmly to them. 
These marks are found in the dictionary, and, once understood 
and mastered, the pupil can ascertain for himself the sound of 
a doubtful letter in any word, and it seems to me that it fur- 
nishes a key which they can always use. 

President Brett responded to the question, “Should we use 
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voice in teaching articulation?” I do, because we should get 
into the habit of treating our deaf children as if they could 
hear, avoiding all unnatural motions of the mouth, and every- 
thing which tends to mark them as different from others. We 
may make these distinctions in the class-room, but when the 
pupil goes out into the world and does not find them, he is dis- 
concerted. 


Miss Rogers, in answer to the inquiry, ‘“ What books do you 
use, and do you begin with elements?” said: Miss Worcester 
has used a little old book, “Jacobs’ Reader,” which we find 
very simple. and adapted to some of the younger classes. We 
generally begin with the elementary sounds, except in the in- 
itial p, 5, t, d, ete., which we combine with the vowels. We do 
not confine ourselves to any one set of books.. 

The following resolutions, offered by Mr. Wryes, were 
adopted : 


Resolved, That for the improvement of the condition of the deaf who 
are susceptible of instruction in spoken language, nothing is more essen- 
tial than the establishment and maintenance of a training-school for teach- 
ers of the deaf. 

Resolved, That the curriculum of such a school should include the anat- 
omy and physiology of the organs of speech and hearing, vocal gymnastics, 
the elementary laws of sound, speech-reading, the methods of testing and 
developing latent hearing when it exists, English orthography and or- 
thoepy in their special relations to the deaf, and the art of imparting a 
knowledge of articulate speech to the deaf and to the semi-deaf. 

Resolved, That a school of instruction for teachers in articulation might 
be made partially self-sustaining; but that, in order to secure for it per- 
manence and the ‘highest possible degree of usefulness, an endowment is 
essential. 

Resolved, That we commend this subject to the wealthy and benevolent, 
in the hope that they may perceive its importance, and take advantage of 
the opportunity here afforded to render a real service to humanity. 


Mr. GreenBerGer Offered the following amendment, which was 
adopted : 


Whereas, a knowledge of these branches must prove of great benefit 
to the teachers in the public schools also, in enabling them to remove the 
defects which are quite frequently found in the utterance of pupils of the 
common schools: therefore, 

Resolved, That normal schools, seminaries, and all similar institutions 
of learning, the graduates of which intend to become teachers, be peti- 
tioned to offer facilities for the study of the above-named branches. 

Resolved, That a committee of three, of which the President of this Con- 
vention shall be a member, be requested to devise such means as, in their 
judgment, shall best secure the objects of these resolutions. 
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Messrs. Wines, GREENBERGER, and Beit were appointed as 
this Committee. 

The Committee on Necrology reported the following minute, 
which was adopted : 

During the ten years which have intervened since the teachers of artic- 
ulation in America were brought together in convention, the following- 
named persons have ceased from their lators and have entered into rest : 

Mr. Arnold, of Riehen, Switzerland; Mr. Houdin, of Paris, France ; 
Padre Marchid, of Milan, Italy; Mr. Zerah Whipple, of Mystic River, 
Conn.; Miss Cornelia Trask, of the Illinois Institution; Miss Julia Sweet, 
of the American Asylum; Miss Annie E. Bond, of the Horace Mann School. 

It is unnecessary here to indulge in any words of fulsome adulation of 
these persons, whose lives were full of devotion to the cause of educating 
the deaf, and of bringing them into the closest possible relations with their 
more favored fellows. It is, however, fitting that,as instructors of the 
deaf, we plave upon record the evidence of our appreciation of their val- 
uable labors and commend their lives as worthy examples for imitation and 
emulation. While regretting their loss from our midst, we rejoice that 
they, being dead, yet speak. 

Professor Gorpon offered the following resolutions, which 
were adopted : 

Resolved, That the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
and Dumb be requested to organize a section of the Convention for the 
promotion of articulation teaching. 

Resolved, That this request be transmitted to the Executive Committee 
of the Convention. 

Dr. E. M. Gatiavuper expressed his high approval of the reso- 
lutions, and said that it had always been his pleasure to boast of 
the spirit of harmony which characterizes our brotherhood in 
America. We can entertain different opinions as to methods, 
but we can shake hands over the grand system which all the 
methods combine to form Each works for the good of all; 
and if it be proved that a far larger majority of the deaf can be 
taught to speak than was formerly supposed, we shall all be 
delighted. May God speed the day when the number of the 
deaf who cannot speak shall be reduced to the smallest possible 
minimum. 

A paper by Miss Emma Garrett, entitled “ A Few Thoughts 
on Several of the Topics for Consideration,” was read. 

I favor teaching words and sentences to which we attach 
meaning from the first, alternating with a brief syllabic drill. 
An occasional syllabic drill, quickly given, will prepare the 
child for the rapid sequence of words in ordinary speech. 
Good teachers rise above imperfections in methods, and good 
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results have been shown by advocates of the single element, 
the syllabic, and the word method. 

The mental development of the child can be carried on through 
speech and speech-reading, the quick-witted teacher being ever 
on the alert to give the child simple words and sentences as the 
occasion for their use comes up. The teacher can build from 
the simple vocabulary first gained, explaining difficult things ‘ 
by means of the easy language first acquired. The instruction 
should be similar to that of hearing children, only that the same 
thing would have to be repeated much oftener, as the deaf child 
for a certain period gains principally from his teacher, while the 
hearing child has many teachers, constantly hearing different 
people say the same things to him. 

While developing the deaf child’s mind it must be accustomed 
to the interruption of having its faulty articulation corrected. 
This must be done judiciously, but in season and out of season, 
so to speak. The interruption will not be liked, but it will tend 
to increased carefulness on the part of the child, which will re- 
sult in a more distinct speech. If a child finds difficulty with 
some sounds, do not weary it by practising it on them too long 
at one time, but return to them from time to time till they are 
perfected. Try them in some word that the child will naturally 
be desirous to speak. I find it helpful to feel syllables and words 
under and against the lower lip, except in developing the sound 
of g hard. 

A teacher of the deaf should have as much and as fine facial 
expression as possible; but mouthing and all distortion of the 
face should be avoided. Our articulation should be clear-cut, 
sounds made well forward in the mouth; vowels given their 
proper quality and quantity. We need to guard against dwell- 
ing too long on words. If we think how many words we utter 
in a minute we can realize that deaf children should be taught 
to speak as rapidly as is consistent with their not slurring any 
sound in the words they are speaking. Pupils should be taught 
to keep their tongues well forward in giving front vowels, viz., 
long @, short %, long a, short 2, and short 4a. 

The Rey. Philips Brooks said he believed in the good elocu- 
tionist as he did in Halley’s comet, which comes in sight of this 
earth about once in seventy-six years. As the success of the 
oral method depends so much upon our having skilled articula- 
tion teachers, we must bend all our energies to perfect ourselves 
for our work, to keep them from being as rare as Mr. Brooks 
thinks good elocutionists are. 
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Lip-reading can be developed rapidly in those among the 
deaf who have lost hearing after acquiring speech. With the 
deaf-born, and those who have lost hearing in infancy, it is 
slower, but can be made true. Pupils will be troubled by “ho- 
mophenes.” I gather from Mr. Bell’s paper on “ Fallacies” 
that he would fxvor the preparation of a book of homophenes 
to be placed in the hands of pupils. For some pupils that 
would be well, but I should generally meet these difficulties as 
they come, not anticipating them. The slight difference in ac- 
tion and appearance can be shown pupils. They will usually 
have context to aid them; but I think it is possible to train the 
eye of the deaf to distinguish them even when unaided by con- 
text. I remember hearing the late Professor Lewis B. Monroe 
say that every one should speak so distinctly that he could be 
understood by the deaf. 

I have classified my pupils in this manner: Those who are 
born deaf and those who have lost hearing in infancy form a 
class by themselves ; those who have talked before losing hear- 
ing form one class, and those having some perception of sound 
form another class. I have done this because they require such 
different instruction. 

Deaf children must encounter difficuities of English spelling 
as hearing children have met them. The dictionary marks 
are helpful in indicating pronunciation, and the fact of their 
being in current use gives them an advantage over other aids. 
Children are puzzled in finding that the letter “a” indicated 
by one name in the alphabet has so many sounds, and the dic- 
tionary marks seem to be a relief to them. They find there is 
a limit to these sounds, and they can learn them. 

Tact, patience, and an animated manner are some of the pre- 
requisites of an articulation teacher. A good English educa- 
tion, a knowledge of the mechanism of speech, and a correct 
ear are necessary. It may be said of this teaching, as some one 
has said of another sort of teaching—‘“ Training for the profes- 
sion is necessary, but fitness is a prerequisite.” 

FRIDAY EVENING. 


Miss Frercuer, of Northampton, read an interesting paper 
entitled ‘“ How shall our Pupils be Taught to Read the News- 
paper?” It gave a detailed description of a newspaper exercise 
which she had introduced to her own class, and stated the good 
results which had followed in this instance, and which she be- 
lieved would invariably follow such an exercise. 
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Mr. Exmenvorr said: I often make use of the newspapers 
in my class, and the pupils always show an eager interest in 
the exercise. I am convinced that it furnishes a good drill in 
colloquial and technical terms, which are useful to them in their 
studies, and also keeps them acquainted with the current news. 
They ask the meaning of phrases and provincialisms that are 
new to them, and acquire a knowledge of the idioms of our 
language. I hope it will be in the power of every teacher to sift 
the evil from the good, as Miss Fletcher seems to have suc- 
ceeded in doing. Pupils come to me sometimes and repeat sen- 
tences word for word, and can often tell me more about politi- 
cal affairs than I have time to read. I think it one of the very 
best methods for improving their vocabulary. 

Miss Fiercuer added: I have an exercise once a week, at 
which a pupil takes the teacher’s chair and conducts the conver- 
sation after the news has been read. Questions are asked and 
answered by the pupils, and the teacher is only there to correct 
mistakes. The exercise is so interesting that we often run over 
the allotted time, and regret to have the hour end. The deaf 
are shut out from the world, even if they can talk. Their con- 
versation is not so easy as that of their brothers and sisters. 
If it is useful to hearing people to read the newspapers, it is 
even more so to the deaf. There are a great many things in 
the paper that I cannot explain, such as base-ball matches, but 
I can always find enough that is instructive and interesting. 

A paper on “ Speech-Reading” by Miss Sapre Krerer, of New 
York, was read. 

In Mr. Greenberger’s method of instruction lip-reading is 
given the precedence of articulation in point of time. 

All words that a hearing child learns through the ear should 
be learned by deaf-mutes through lip-reading, except geographi- 
val, historical, and proper names, and technical scientific words. 

There should be separate exercises in each class for lip-read- 
ing. With beginners, single words or simple directions should 
be given; in intermediate classes, longer words and sentences ; 
in advanced classes, any language used in ordinary conversation 
may be used, and newspapers and extracts from text-books may 
be read. 

The teacher should avoid mouthing his words, as in that case 
the pupil will not be able to understand ordinary conversation. 

In teaching lip-reading to semi-mutes, if the pupil retains a 
knowledge of writing, the teacher may show the connection be- 
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tween the spoken and written forms; if he does not, the teacher 
may point to the objects designated, and call attention to the 
positions and movements of the vocal organs. 

Miss Rogers said: We teach lip-reading and speaking simul- 
taneously. In our grammar-school department the teacher 
holds an exercise four times a week, in which two of the classes 
are united in a conversational drill. Some event of the day or 
some event in school, the arrival of visitors, or a purchase in the 
town, is taken as the theme. Questions are asked, and the pu- 
pils are required to answer in writing. Again, we have our 
teachers change places with each other, and thus afford pupils 
an opportunity of reading the lips of different persons. 

Miss Worcester. Our children learn everything from the lips 
first and then write it. In our effort to make them depend on 
themselves, we have to hold our own hands tightly to resist the 
temptation to help them. We place the children so that they 
can see each other's lips, which they are required to read. Up 
to Christmas time we had not taught the children any words, 
though they virtually learn sentences from the first. We made 
special effort to gain smooth tone and natural pronunciation as 
far as possible. Then we began with words, teaching an hour 
daily, and by the 15th of February we had a vocabulary of fifty 
words. Now, under the same rules, these pupils have acquired 
between six hundred and seven hundred words. Our great effort, 
however, in the latter part of the course, was not to give them 
single words, but to make them use them in simple sentences. 
Then they wrote very simple little letters. 

Mr. Bryner. I have my pupils give a dictation exercise, and 
their writing down the words correctly from each other’s lips 
proves to me that they read the lips correctly. The pupils are 
always pleased with this exercise, and are always more exact and 
careful in their pronunciation when they are in the chair. I 
find that they are usually more perplexed in trying to read the 
lips of school teachers than with any other class of strangers, 
because school teachers are very apt to make too great an effort 
to enunciate distinctly and overdo the matter. My pupils have 
about the same vocabulary as Miss Worcester’s. 

Several teachers stated that they had observed that those 
pupils who have some hearing do not always make the most 
rapid progress. 

Miss Futxer said that her methods were very similar to those 
described by teachers in the Clarke Institution. 
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Professor Gorpon remarked that he thought teachers ought 
to guard against making too serious a matter of their recita- 
tions, and that “a little nonsense now and then was relished 
by the best of men.” He had found a game played with pictures 
of “The house that Jack built,” for instance, very useful, as 
well as entertaining, giving a vital interest to the recitation. 

Mr. Exmenvorr. I have used similar exercises, but for a dif- 
ferent purpose. For example, I had a boy who could not pro- 
nounce 7. One day I called him to me and said, “Around the 
rugged rock the ragged rascal ran.” When he had repeated it 
after me several times he never had much trouble with his r. 

Mr. GrEENBERGER told of an instance related by Moritz Hill 
of a child who was heard conversing in the darkness of the 
night with the servant with whom it was sleeping. It was 
afterwards asserted that the child, who was totally deaf, was 
able to understand what was said by the servant by placing its 
hand upon the throat of the speaker. 

Professor Gorpon mentioned three cases who were said to 
converse in that way in the dark. 

Mr. Exmenvorr said that he had been so incredulous about 
those stories that he had made several experiments, which only 
made them seem the more incredible. By request, he then 
made some amusing tests. A pupil was asked to come forward, 
and standing back of him, placed her arms about his neck and 
her hands upon his throat. He then said several words, of 
which she was able to understand but two or three. 

This experiment was followed by a series of interesting ones 
by Mr. GreenBerGeEr, who, to show to what an extent the ability 
to read lips could be cultivated, placed a book so as to cover 
half his mouth, then stood so that only the profile of his mouth 
was visible to the pupil, and she read his lips admirably under 
all these circumstances, and also at a great distance from the 
speaker. Then she placed her hands lightly upon his lips, and, 
with her eyes averted, told several words that he spoke, “ papa” 
and “ boy” being of that number. 

Mr. Exy told of a child who read its mother’s lips at night in 
that way. Other cases were enumerated. As an example of 
the high cultivation of which the sense of touch is susceptible, 
Mr. Srarner spoke of the sensitiveness of Laura Bridgman’s 
touch. 

Mr. Greensercer asked Mr. Isaac Rosenfeld to address the 
Convention in respect to his daughter’s ability to converse and 
take part in society. 
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Mr. Roseyretp: Although our only daughter has the misfor- 
tune to be deaf, yet Iam glad to say that she has no difficulty 
in conversing with any one. Her mother and I have always 
taken pains to talk to her. Most deaf pupils, when they are 
through school, are left to themselves, and no care is taken to 
give exercise to their ability to talk. My wife and I have felt 
it our solemn duty to instruct our child. She studied French 
of her own accord, and learned it with wonderful rapidity ; but 
as she had no stimulus, she makes no use of it now. We also 
gave her a teacher in elocution, but it was so exciting to her 
that it had to be dropped, as she became nervous. She also 
took up German with a teacher, and can read it from my lips, 
though she does not speak it. 

One of Miss Futier’s pupils, a congenital deaf-mute, was then 
brought forward, and answered questions put to her by several 
gentlemen, strangers to her. Her speech was quite easily un- 
derstood by the audience. An interesting conversation between 
this girl and one of Mr. Greensercer’s pupils followed. The 
exercises closed with an address by Mr. Rosenrexp, President 
of the Board of Trustees of the New York Institution for Im- 
proved Instruction. 

SATURDAY MORNING. 

The session opened with prayer by the Rev. Dr. Tuomas Gat- 
LAUDET. 

President Bett said that the paper of Mr. Spencer, of Milwau- 
kee, had been addressed to him, and as he had been absent from 
Washington for some time, it was probably following him, and 
had failed to reach him. 

Mr. Bryyer stated that the general plan proposed by Mr. 
Spencer in his paper was to form an association of the friends 
of articulation—active members to pay, say, five dollars a year, 
and such as could, to pay larger sums. Teachers who are sup- 
posed to do active work should not be pay-members. It also 
proposed the publication of an organ especially adapted to the 
needs of this work. 

President Bett spoke of the Voice, published in Albany, N. 
Y., as a journal offering facilities for communication between ar- 
ticulation teachers, but said he did not favor the establishment 
of an organ for articulation apart from the Annals. He added 
a word of warning to teachers cultivating the hearing of their 
pupils. Do not get too close to the child's ear, and when you 
use a hearing tube, speak softly into it. The tympanic mem- 
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brane of the ear is thinner than a piece of tissue paper, and by 
compressing the air in the ear cavity you may burst the mem- 
brane. 

Mr. GreENBERGER showed several ear-tubes which are used in 
the New York Institution for Improved Instruction. He thought 
them all of about the same value. 

Mr. Etmenporr expressed a preference for the long flexible 
one, which enabled the pupil to hear his own voice, and hence 
to regulate it. 

Miss Worcester and Mr. Starner thought it advisable to have 
medical advice in cases where children show unusual sensitive- 
ness of the ear. 

President Brix cited an instance of a child who was born 
deaf, and at the age of six years showed extreme sensitiveness, 
and was subsequently restored to hearing. He then read a 
paper on “ Line Writing,” which is a modified form of Visible 
Speech. This paper is reserved for future publication in the 
Annals. 

Mrs. Gerrrupe Burton, who has had charge of Professor 
Bell’s private school at Washington, read a paper entitled “ Ex- 
periments in Line-Writing and Kindergarten.” 

In the education of the deaf it would be better if speech, in- 
stead of being acquired as an accomplishment, could be developed 
naturally, as much as possible, in very early childhood. Our aim, 
therefore, has been to discover a plan which, by the use of line- 
writing and of Kindergarten methods, could be adapted to the 
needs of deaf children before the regular school age. Such a 
course is intended to prepare the deaf child to enter the schools 
of hearing children. We have had five children in our school. 
The attendance has not been regular, except in the case of two 
children. One of these children was four years old and con- 
genitally deaf; the other child was six years old, and had been 
deaf for about a year. 

We have reason to believe that words in line-writing are more 
easily learned than words in ordinary script or print, because 
the picture formed by these phonetic characters is a much more 
distinct and emphatic picture. Our work in the school has shown 
us that line-writing has not been an interference or hindrance in 
the way of learning to read by the usual methods, but, by offer- 
ing opportunities for close observation, it has been positively 
helpful. Line-writing facilitates speech-reading, because it 
always remains an invariably true picture of sound; so that 
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pictures in line-writing which resemble each other are words, 
or elements of words, which look alike when spoken. In line- 
writing, however, the determining differences of sound, which 
in speech are often imperceptible to the eye, are clearly indi- 
cated, as well as general resemblances. Line-writing can be 
written with great ease and rapidity, and by being used as 
much as possible in constant association with speech, it facili- 
tates the acquisition of speech, because it makes speech clearly 
visible. Thus we found that spoken words that were not re- 
cognized by the congenitally deaf child were often promptly 
recalled when represented in line-writing. Mr. Bell arranged a 
glove, the various sound elements in line-writing being distrib- 
uted in a definite manner over the fingers and palm of the hand. 
By using this hand-alphabet the child’s eyes are left entirely 
free to observe the mouth of the speaker, while every sound 
that is being spoken is simultaneously reproduced to him in a 
clear and definite form by touch instead of by writing. 

The chief object of this school being the development of 
speech, all Kindergarten methods have been made subservient 
to that end. There was a regular Kindergarten of hearing 
children in the same house with our school. The deaf children 
joined the hearing children in all the Kindergarten games and 
in most of the Kindergarten “occupations.” ‘This plan has 
worked so admirably in affording a thoroughly natural associa- 
tion among hearing children that it must be acknowledged as a 
very great success. Visitors have often asked me the convinc- 
ing question, “ Which are the deaf children?” The little hear- 
ing children have talked to the deaf children, and the deaf chil- 
dren have understood enough to want to understand still more, 
and to talk also. ; 

In our special work we began by simply playing with the 
children as if they had been hearing children. Guided by their 
personal interests, we played with such toys as were naturally 
attractive or already familiar to them. In this way we were 
sure of calling out their own free desire to talk. Everything 
was labelled in the room—the parts of the room, the furniture, 
the playthings, etc. We had a great many small cards, upon 
which were written the names of the objects in line-writing. 
When the children wanted a plaything they handed the card 
which matched the label, and we would give them the spoken 
word in exchange for the right card. Our experience has 
taught us that deaf children do not use signs if they can have 
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words. Active verbs were being constantly introduced, sen- 
tences were made, and conversation carried on all the time. It 
was only very gradually that the regular Kindergarten material 
was introduced, although we were constantly applying Kinder- 
garten principles in all the exercises. We used the soft wool- 
len Kindergarten balls a great deal to teach color, number, and 
various qualities, and also for many movement plays. We used 
several other Kindergarten “ gifts,” combining line-writing and 
speech in all the dictation exercises, so that, near the closing of 
the school, several of the exercises were thoroughly understood 
by speech-reading alone. 

The essential life of the Kindergarten being one of freedom, 
the natural character of children comes to the surface, and the 
teacher has much greater opportunity for dealing with the moral 
nature of children than in the ordinary school. With the child 
that has given most trouble, I have tried to follow Herbert 
Spencer’s principle of punishment by natural consequences. 
Like most natural methods, it has been very slow, but it has 
been successful in the end. In teaching deaf children we are 
constantly running the risk of misunderstanding the child, be- 
cause we do not sufficiently realize that the child is constantly 
misunderstanding us. The teacher should feel most earnestly 
that underlying all school discipline should be the sincere rev- 
erence for the development of individual character. The great- 
est care should be taken to avoid all arbitrary rules and unex- 
plained reprimands. 

We believe that Kindergarten principles should be studied 
and used in the home for the benefit of deaf children. We be- 
lieve that departments for deaf children should be established 
in connection with the Kindergartens. The Kindergarten de- 
velops the mind and heart and the child’s whole being. It 
brings him into harmony with outward nature. Let us be ready 
to offer the deaf child a natural way to express his early child- 
life. What is the natural way? Does not every mother-heart 
know? Does not every one who has felt the beauty of child- 
life know? Can we wait until the school age? For what was 
this sweet, eager, impressionable time of infancy and youngest 
childhood given? Is it not especially for the general develop- 
ment of body and mind and heart? Is it not especially for the 
development of speech? By neglecting this period of life are 
we not actually imprisoning the spirits of these children ? 

Mrs. Burton’s statements were confirmed by Mrs. Bingham, 
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of Washington, who has a deaf child seven years old, and who, 
after using other systems, had tried the line-writing, and was 
better pleased with the results secured by it than by any other 
system. 

Professor Gorpon stated that Mr. Vaisse, long years ago, in- 
vented “ mimo-stenographic ” physiological symbols and charts 
to show the position of the vocal organs in speech, but these 
were crude and imperfect compared with Professor Bell's. 

As a number of papers remained unread, and the time was at 
hand when the Convention must close, a committee was ap- 
pointed to take charge of the papers and arrange for their 
publication. 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 

A paper by Miss Yat, entitled ““‘Some Elementary Language 
Exercises —journals, letters, and descriptions of papers—was 
read. The paper was intended especially for the benefit of very 
young teachers. 

President Beit said: The time draws near when we must 
separate, and I am sure that no one will be more sorry than I 
to lose sight of the bright and eager faces that I see before me. 
I hope we may often have the opportunity of meeting again. I 
like these conventions. I hope the following resolution, which 
I have drafted, will meet your approval : 

Whereas it may be advisable for the teachers of articulation in America 
occasionally to assemble in conventions like the present: be it 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to call a convention of articu- 
lation teachers at such time and place as they deem expedient. 

The former committee was reappointed, with the addition of 
Mr. GREENBERGER. 

The thanks of the Convention were tendered to the secretary 
and the presiding officers for their faithful and untiring labors, 
to the daily papers for their reports, to the various railway 
lines for reduced fare, and to Mr. Greenberger and the trustees 
of the New York Institution for the Improved Instruction of 
Deaf-Mutes, for their kind hospitality. 

Mr. GREENBERGER responded, saying that he and the other 
officers of the Institution felt that they ought to thank the Con- 
vention for coming to them, instead of being thanked. 

Dr. F. L. Rapvcuirr, of Brooklyn, expressed the gratification 
that he and others, not teachers of the deaf, had felt in attend- 
ing the Convention. 

Professor Gorpon reminded the articulation teachers present 
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that they could receive much profit from attending the general 
conventions of American Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb. 
The Convention adjourned without date. 
Miss ANNA B. CHIDESTER, 
Teacher of Articulation in the Ohio Institution, Columbus, Ohio. 


THE FIFTH CONFERENCE OF PRINCIPALS OF AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTIONS FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB.* 


Tue Fifth Conference of Principals and Superintendents of 
American Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb was held at the 
Minnesota School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn , July 9-13, 
1884. The following principals and superintendents were in 
attendance : 

Miss Euxien L. Barton, Principal Portland Day-School, Portland, Me. 

A. Granam Bett, Ph. D., Principal Private School, Washington, D. C. 

Joun C. Covet, M. A., Prin. West Virginia Institution, Romney, W. Va. 

A. L. E. Crovurer, Vice-Principal Penn. Institution, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. R. Dosyns, M. A., Sup’t Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss. 

T. S. Dove, Principal Virginia Institution, Staunton, Va. 

P. A. Emery, M. A., Principal Chicago Day-Schools, Chicago, Il. 

Miss Saran Fuuuer, Principal Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 

E. M. Gauuaupet, Ph. D., LL. D., Pres. National College, Washington. 

M. T. Gass, M. A., Superintendent Michigan Institution, Flint, Mich. 

J. A. Giuuespig, B. D., Sup’t Nebraska Institute, Omaha, Neb. 

Parturpe G. Giuterr, LL. D., Sup’t Illinois Institution, Jacksonville, Il. 

D. GREENBERGER, Prin. Institution for Improved Instruction, New York. 

H. C. Hammonp, M. A , Sup’t Iowa Institution, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Joun C. LirriepaGe, Principal Arkansas Institute, Little Rock, Ark. 

Rev. Taos. MacIntr1reg, Ph. D., Prin. W’n Penn. Inst’n, Turtle Creek, Pa. 

R. Maruison, Superintendent Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ont. 

J. L. Noyes, M. A., Superintendent Minnesota School, Faribault, Minn. 

Isaac Lewis Peet, LL. D., Principal New York Inst’n, New York. 

Amasa Pratt, M. A., Superintendent Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 

Rey. Wm. SHaparp, Superintendent Texas Asylum, Austin, Texas. 

James Srupson, Superintendent Dakota School, Sioux Falls, D. T. 

Joun W. Switer, M. A., Supt Wisconsin Institution, Delavan, Wis. 

H. A. Turron, Superintendent Kansas Institution, Olathe, Kans. 


*In the preparation of this report we are indebted to the courtesy of 
Mr. Noyes, Superintendent of the Minnesota School, for the opportunity of 
referring to the stenographer’s manuscript, from which the official re- 
port, giving the proceedings in full, is to be published by the Minnesota 
Institution. The official report may be obtained, when published, by ad- 
dressing Mr. J. L. Noyes, Superintendent of the School for the Deaf, Fari- 
bault, Minn.—E. A. F. 
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Z. F. WesteRvEtT, Principal Western New York Inst’n, Rochester, N. Y. 

Jos WiuutaMs, M. A., Principal American Asylum, Hartford, Conn. 

There were also in attendance 53 other persons, mostly teach- 
ers of the deaf, directors, and other institution officers, who were 
invited to sit with the Conference as honorary members. 

By invitation of Dr. Grituerr, most of the members of the 
Conference met him in Chicago on Tuesday, July 8, went to 
Minneapolis in a special car which he had engaged for their 
comfort, and passed Wednesday very pleasantly in visiting that 
city, Minnehaha Falls, and other points of interest. 

The Conference was called to order on Wednesday evening 
at 8 o’clock by Dr. Grttert, Chairman of the Committee of Ar- 
rangements, who explained the circumstances which led to the 
change of the place of meeting from California to Minnesota, 
read the call of the Conference, and nominated Miss Futier as 
temporary chairman. 

The nomination was made unanimous. Miss Fuller was 
escorted to the chair, and in an appropriate address thanked the 
Conference for the honor conferred, referring happily to the op- 
portunities for an informal exchange of thought which had al- 
ready been afforded in the meeting at Chicago by Dr. Gillett’s 
invitation. 

Mr. Crovurer was elected Temporary Secretary. 

Dr. E. M. Gatxauper, Mr. Marutson, and Dr. GiLLerTr were 
appointed a Committee on Permanent Organization. 

Mr. Switer, Mr. Dopyns, and Mr. GReENBERGER were appointed 
a Committee on Credentials. 

Mr. Noygs made a cordial address of welcome to the Confer- 
ence. He mentioned the fact that the location of the beautiful 
building where they were assembled was in 1866 covered with a 
dense forest. There was then no road or street near it; nothing 
but an Indian trail. All the work done there since that time had 
been for the sole benefit of the deaf children of Minnesota. 
These children were now at their homes for vacation. Look- 
ing upon the members of the Conference as the best friends the 
deaf have in the world, he welcomed them to the hospitalities 
of the Institution. 

The Conference adjourned until Thursday morning. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


The Conference was opened with prayer by the Rev. Dr. 
Tuomas Gatiaupet, of New York. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

Mr. Switzr, Chairman of the Committee on Credentials, re- 
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ported the names of the members and honorary members pres- 
sent. (This Committee made further reports from time to time 
during the future sessions of the Conference.) 

Dr. Gittert, from the Committee on Permanent Organization, 
after referring to the eminent services of the Hon. R. A. Mott, 
Secretary of the Board of Trustees of the Minnesota School, 
in the organization and entire history of that Institution, re- 
ported the following list of officers for the Conference: Presi- 
dent, Mr. Morr: Vice-Presidents, Messrs. Covett, GILLESPIE, 
and Marutson ; Secretary, Mr. Crourer ; Railroad Secretary, Mr. 
Noyes; Business Committee, Dr. E. M. Mr. 
LiaMs, and Dr. MacIntirr. The report was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Morr took the chair and delivered an eloquent address, 
thanking the Conference for the unusual honor conferred in mak- 
ing him, who was not one of the prophets, its President. But 
there was, he said, no body of men in America who could better 
afford to assign its honors to outsiders than this; they did not 
need them. In the name of the directors of the Institution he 
welcomed the members of Conference—the ladies, the young 
men, and especially the veterans of the profession. He warned 
the younger members of the danger of brandishing their new- 
fangled theories and pet hobbies in the presence of these old 
fellows, who looked mild and peaceful, but had been men of war 
from their youth, lest their scalps, too, should be added to the 
clusters that already dangled at their belts. 

Mr. Noyes read letters of regret from the Governor of the 
State and from aksent members of the profession. 

Mr. Hammonp, chairman of a committee (appointed by the 
Fourth Conference) on illustrations for text-books, reported the 
little progress that had been made. 

The Rey. Dr. THomas GatLaupet was elected official inter- 
preter. 

Dr. E. M. Gatuaupet, Chairman of the Business Committee, 
reported the order of business for the day. (This Committee 
made further reports from time to time, arranging the business 
of the Convention very efficiently and successfully.) 

Mrs. Aanes J. Grirrits, Principal of the Art Department of 
the Illinois Institution, read the following paper: 


ART EDUCATION FOR DEAF-MUTES. 


Never before in its history has Art occupied so prominent a 
part in the minds and hearts of the people of our nation as at 
present. Our libraries are being filled with instructive art 
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literature, while our homes are beautified and made attractive 
by its various products. Our tastes are fast becoming more 
cultivated, not in the unsatisfied craving for time-worn relics, 
nor in an excessive admiration for the sunflower and the lily ; 
these have their value, but we are learning to discriminate 
between the false and the true, seeking to get nearer the reality, 
“to see the thing as it really is,” stimulating us to high thinking, 
individuality of aim, and a purpose to attain that great and 
true end of art which kindles the moral sense as well as delights 
the feeling. Art is not for artists alone; it is for all humanity, 
universal in its influence; developing, in all, those nobler facul- 
ties which God has given for that appreciation of his works in 
nature esthetically, which science enables us to have intellect- 
ually. 

True education is that which fits man to become the highest 
and best in his nature’s capability. Human nature in all is 
essentially the same, yet individuals composing this family are 
in many respects very unlike. We each have an individual 
character, which distinguishes us from every other being; we 
have the same faculties, but they are in different degrees of 
power, activity, and development. We find in some, mechani- 
cal genius; in others, mathematical, artistic, or literary instincts ; 
in others, perhaps, no particular taste for one pursuit more than 
another. It is the duty of the true educator to recognize this 
individuality of the pupil, and while he may be exercised in 
studies for which he has no particular aptitude, so far as is 
necessary for a respectable position in life, yet chiefly should 
he be exercised in the specialty for which he has the greatest 
aptitude, thus not only adding to his enjoyment, but also fitting 
him for the greatest usefulness in life of which he is capable. 

Upon careful investigation we find a much larger proportion 
of the deaf-mutes who have a talent for an art education in its 
more common acceptation, including drawing, designing, model- 
ing, and painting, than we find in the same number of hearing 
pupils. Should we not expect this? Let us consider that to 
them the eye is only an avenue to the mind, and that their 
language is one of gestures, pictures drawn in the air, giving 
expression to the vision of the mind and heart. The eye 
thus becomes to them a valuable instrument, and it is of great 
importance that it be carefully trained. Since the delights of 
music can never charm their ear, nor the sound of a mother’s 
loving voice reach the silent chambers of the soul, we should 
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most earnestly endeavor to furnish them with all possible helps 
to enjoy the pleasures of color and delights of form by which 
they are surrounded. 

Drawing is an invaluable element in the education of the 
mental faculties. As an illustration of this fact, an instance is 
remembered of an apparently dull and stupid boy, who made 
little or no progress in his school work, and was only happy 
when allowed to fill his blackboard with the pictures of his own 
fancy,—as likely to be a representation of a cyclone and its con- 
sequent funeral procession, or his teacher’s body dangling from 
the gallows, as of the sports on the playground or the scenes 
of his home. After receiving a few lessons in skilful use of the 
hand and eye, finding that he could give an accurate expression 
to the ideas and thoughts of form that came into his mind, he 
was stimulated to further trials, his successes awakening in him 
such a desire for knowledge that his school-work was no longer 
drudgery, but became a delight. Art must be a beautifier of 
character; since we study the things of beauty as we see them 
in nature, it cannot but fill the imagination with that which is 
pure, good, and beautiful, giving strong conceptions of the 
higher and more beautiful life. 

Industrial education, which fits men and women for the practi- 
cal business of life, is rapidly demanding a prominent place in 
the educational systems of our time. In this, Germany took the 
initiatory steps near the end of the last century, and to-day is 
one-half century ahead of other European nations in schools of 
practical industries. She is the acknowledged leader of this 
branch of art as carried on in the laboratory, studio, and work- 
shops, and is a nation of most intensely practical workers, who 
enter every vocation with technical skill and are rewarded by 
success. 

A thorough training in drawing and design is the prime 
requisite for success in this jndustrial education. Professor 
Ware, of Boston, says: “To the workman it is of greatest practi- 
cal value; it makes him more intelligent and serviceable ; every 
branch of our industry is suffering from the want of just this 
kind of intelligence and skill.” The time is past when art is 
to be considered merely an accomplishment. It is a branch 
suitable and desirable for all, without distinction of sex or social 
surroundings, even in the work of the school itself—in history, 
geography, and scientific study. The teacher who can illustrate 
the products of a country, the habits and costumes of the 
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people, or weapons of war, or implements of agriculture, by 
rapid sketches before a class of deaf-mutes, has a power of fix- 
ing the ideas and conveying instruction much more forcibly 
than by language. Wayland Parker says: “I see in drawing 
a future which I see in nothing else in the way of developing 
mental powers, and the demand made upon teachers for knowl- 
edge and skill in this art must increase with every year.” Art 
education, in the form of industrial training, whatever it may 
cost the country, will be repaid to it in the increased value of 
its industrial products. Heretofore, our skilled workman and 
draughtsman have been imported. Yearly the United States 
sends millions to Europe for articles that we might produce if 
we had skilled designers. Oliver Ames’s new house in Boston, 
just completed, has $40,000 worth of wood-carving and model- 
ing in it, and almost every workman thereon was a foreigner, 
and the designers were all imported. 

The merchants and manufacturers of Massachusetts, thus 
recognizing the needs of trade, urged and secured the passage 
of a State law requiring drawing to be taught in her public 
schools, and we hope this is the beginning of a system of public 
art education, the progress and development of which will find 
no parallel in any country. 

If it be asked, when shall drawing be introduced? we reply, 
In the earliest stages of education, when the mind is most 
susceptible to impressions and may be most readily trained. 

Can every one learn to draw? Walter Smith, Professor of 
Art Education in Boston, says: “There are but four classes of 
human beings whom it is found not practicable to instruct in 
drawing—the blind, the idiotic, the lunatic, and the paralytic ; 
of the rest of mankind exactly one hundred per cent. can be 
taught to draw.” (I am happy to say that in our Institution the 
pupils belong to the rest of mankind.) Why not learn to draw 
as well as to write? If we can imitate the written word, why 
not the picture? We do not hope in ail cases to make great 
artists; they are heaven-born—so are poets and great compo- 
sers. Yet there are multitudes who add to their own enjoy- 
ment and that of those about them in the pursuit of art, what- 
ever may be their aspiration for pre-eminence. This should be 
made an important factor in al/ of our Institutions, as it already 
has in some in the prosecution of our work. The field of labor 
for the deaf-mute heretofore has been quite circumscribed, and 
it widens as we afford them new opportunities. It is a frequent 
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complaint with them that the way to various trades is hedged 
about. This opens the avenue to them to become designers, 
decorators, wood-carvers, brass-hammerers, fresco painters, 
wood and steel engravers, photographers, lithographers, teach- 
ers, etc.—in short, they can enter any workshop where such 
skill and knowledge is required. Some one says: ‘‘All doors 
open to capacity.” If the deaf-mute boy or girl can draw or 
paint, design or decorate, as well as others, their work is sure 
to be remunerated. About ten years ago the experiment of 
teaching drawing to the deaf-mutes was introduced into the 
Illinois Institution as a part of its curriculum. A class of five 
was first organized; to-day three of those are successful teach- 
ers in this work, another is being well remunerated by the sale 
of her work, while the remaining one is contributing to the 
support of his aged father and mother by making crayon por- 
traits, and bids fair to rise to some degree of prominence in 
clay-modeling and sculpture. 

From time to time this work has been extended, until now 
every pupil over two years in school receives regular and syste- 
matic instructions in the rudiments of drawing and design. 
Special classes are formed of those who are found to have 
promising talent, and instruction given from one to two hours 
each day in free-hand, design, model, object, and perspective 
drawing ; shading and coloring from the flat, from cast, and 
from life, in charcoal, crayon, oil, and water color. In the past 
year we had over fifty pupils in special classes, requiring the 
labor of three teachers, (two of them deaf-mutes.) These 
special classes are so arranged as not to conflict with the regu- 
lar work of the school-room or the industrial department. 

There is no rigid system of instruction followed. As the 
tastes and talents differ, the methods are varied. If necessary 
to use drawing-books, we find “ Walter Smith’s system” very 
helpful. In the Institution library is a choice collection of 
books on art, selected with great care and expense, which have 
proved valuable in creating an art sentiment in the classes, and, 
also, to the Art Club, composed of the most advanced pupils, 
which meets an hour each week for the study of art and artists. 


Mr. GreenBerGerR read the following paper : 
TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS FOR THE DEAF. 


Of late years the desire to improve existing methods of deaf- 
mute instruction has been universal. If these efforts are suc- 
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cessful, we may hope that in the future the deaf, as a class, will 
be able to occupy better positions in life than they have been 
able to fill in the past; the instances of deaf-mutes being suc- 
cessful as merchants, manufacturers, artists, journalists, etc., 
will not be so rare as they have been heretofore; and that 
portion of our pupils which, after leaving school, has to be con- 
tented to earn a scanty living by manual labor of the simplest 
kind, will not be much greater than it is among an equal num- 
ber of hearing persons. 

What occupations will be most suitable for the majority of 
our pupils, if we succeed in our endeavors to do our work bet- 
ter than we have done it heretofore? To what branches must 
we pay special attention, so as best to prepare them for those 
occupations? These are questions which, in my humble opin- 
ion, deserve our most serious consideration. I therefore offer 
the following suggestions, and hope that they may draw forth 
a discussion which will prove profitable to all of us, and result 
in great benefit to our pupils. 

1. I do not know of any other field of labor that seems to be 
so desirable for many deaf-mutes to enter as industrial art. I 
consider it preferable even to pure art. A good lithographer, 
designer, engraver, wood-engraver, or silversmith, etc., almost 
always finds employment, and commands high wages. I am 
told that there are some lithographers in the city of New York 
who are steadily employed, at a fixed income of $200 a week. 
Of course, these are artists of rare talents and ability, which but 
few are fortunate enough to possess. The ordinary wages paid 
to good workmen for lithographing, engraving, or carving, 
chasing, etc., is from $40 to $50 a week. Good draughtsmen, 
who can make designs for carpets, wall-paper, etc., receive from 
$200 to $500 a month. I have just heard of a hearing and 
speaking young man who is now nineteen years of age. He 
entered the designing department of a large carpet factory in 
New York when he was fifteen years old, and received $8 a 
month the first year, $25 a month the second, $50 the third, 
$75 the fourth, and during the present year, which is his fifth, 
his salary is $100 a month. 

There are a number of establishments in New York and other 
large cities, also, in which girls who can draw and paint can 
earn from $10 to $20 a week by decorating china. The Society 
of Decorative Art, 28 East Twenty-first street, New York—the 
object of which is to provide a place for the exhibition and 
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sale of art work of women—receives and sells appropriately 
decorated articles for household or personal use, such as pot- 
tery, china, tiles, plaques, embroideries, curtains, lambrequins, 
panels, screens, fans, etc. Girls may do work of this kind at their 
homes and send it to this Society for sale. 

A number of the former pupils of the Institution which I 
represent are engaged in artistic trades, and I am glad to say 
that all are doing well. Some of them showed natural talent 
for drawing and sketching while they were in school, and I 
therefore advised them to choose their respective occupations. 
Others, who did not seem to possess such talent, have become 
art-workers without my advice. They, too, are doing well, 
without exception. It seems that there is as much demand for 
simple art work, which can be done by persons of moderate 
skill, as there is for productions that require talent of the high- 
est order. Ifa boy has no aptness at all for drawing, it is, of 
course, better for him not to attempt to engage in an occupa- 
tion for which such aptness is requisite; but if he promises to 
acquire even a moderate amount of skill only as an operative, I 
would still encourage him to learn an artistic trade. I have no 
prejudice against honest labor of any kind, yet I would rather 
see my pupils do the simplest kind of work, and earn moderate 
wages, in an atmosphere of culture and refinement, than to have 
them occupy the most remunerative places in shoe-shops, plan- 
ing mills, etc. 

In order to prepare our pupils for artistic industries, we must 
give them thorough instruction in drawing in all its branches. 
Pen and ink drawing, being used in photo-engraving and other 
new processes, seems to have been in greater demand of late 
than any other kind of drawing. If our boys will spend more 
of their leisure time in taking pen and ink and copying the 
illustrations which are found in their text-books, for instance, 
they may be able to take places, after leaving school, which will 
pay them handsomely from the very beginning. As a rule, 
however, boys learning an artistic trade require some pecuniary 
assistance during their apprenticeship, because they do not 
earn enough for the first year or so to support themselves. A 
few years ago one of our boys, who lived in the country on a 
small farm, was put to work in a brick-yard near his home, after 
leaving school, and earned one dollar a day. Knowing that he 
had talent for drawing, I induced him to come to New York 
and learn wood-carving. He received only $3 a week at first. 
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This amount not being sufficient to pay for his board, etc., he 
had to borrow small sums, from time to time, until he owed 
$60. But at the end of two years he had paid off all his old 
debts, and he has not contracted any new ones since. His 
prospects for the future are such that his friends have no reason 
to regret having advanced him the small sum of $60. Now if 
some talented boy like the one that is here spoken of has no 
friends that are willing to advance him a few dollars while 
learning a trade which is suited to his talents, I think that 
our church missionaries or deaf-mute societies should step in 
and render the required help. 

2. Chemistry is another field in which deaf-mutes who are 
intelligent, well educated and fond of study might be encour- 
aged to try their fortunes. I have taken great pains to obtain 
authentic information on this subject, and have learned that 
there is an ever-increasing demand for young men who possess 
a knowledge of chemistry, and that such find ready employment 
in mines, sugar refineries, establishments for the manufacture 
of drugs, dye-stuffs, etc. The salaries vary from one thousand 
to five thousand dollars a year. Several chemists with whom 
I discussed the matter seem to think that a deaf man, if he is 
otherwise qualified to take such a position, could obtain one as 
readily as a hearing person. In Passaic, N. J., there are large 
chemical works, of which a deaf and dumb gentleman has for 
years been the superintendent. He says that-he has never had 
any scientific training, but commenced in the same establish- 
ment with some simple mechanical work, and gradually rose to 
his present position. There seems to be no reason why we 
should not encourage others to try and follow this example, 
provided that they possess such qualities as are requisite to 
insure success in a scientific calling. 

We now have in the Institution for the Improved Instruction 
of Deaf-Mutes a congenitally deaf boy of fifteen years of age, 
who is unusually bright and very fond of books. He intended 
to become a printer, but by my advice and suggestion he 
changed his plans and decided to try to become a chemist. His 
father has made arrangements with one of our teachers, who 
formerly was a tutor in the School of Mines of Columbia College, 
and the boy now receives private instruction in chemistry four 
times a week. He has only just commenced, but he seems to 
comprehend his lessons so well that we feel encouraged to hope 
for good results. 
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3. Soon after we moved into our present quarters I noticed 
that one of our boys spent a good deal of leisure time in the 
engine-room, watching the steam-heating apparatus and pumps 
with intense interest. I asked our engineer to let the lad assist 
in the care of the boilers and during repairs, which occasionally 
had to be made, and to teach him all he possibly could in regard 
to the work. The boy has thus become so familiar with the 
machinery that he is able to run it himself, and to handle tools 
well. He will try to get a place in a machine-shop when he 
leaves school, and become an engineer or machinist. In the 
future I intend to induce some other boys to do as this one has 
done, and thus prepare themselves for a desirable occupation 
without causing any special outlay to the Institution. In the 
largest establishment for the manufacture of marine engines 
in New York a deaf-mute has been employed for years, and 
prized as one of the best machinists ; lately he has been trans- 
ferred to Pittsburg, Pa., where the same firm owns extensive 
shops. 

I do not intend, at this moment, to enter into a discussion of 
the question of industrial training in general, nor do I wish to 
give an exposition of my views on this subject; I will only say, 
in concluding this paper, that in our Institution we have never 
maintained workshops, and my experience has been that those 
of our pupils who had to learn some simple trade after leaving 
school, or to earn a living by working in factories or on farms, 
have always found places without any effort on my part; but 
some of those who were capable and ambitious to become 
skilled artisans or intellectual workers required a good deal of 
advice and assistance before, as well as after, leaving school. 
I have therefore concluded that, situated as we are, we can do 
more good if we use the means at our disposal to prepare these 
few of our most promising boys and girls for higher callings 
than if we maintained workshops for all of our pupils. 


Mr. Epwarp A. Sprina, Director of the Chatauqua School of 
Sculpture and Modelling, spoke of the benefit of instruction in 
those branches to children, and of the special aptitude for them 
shown by deaf children, as proved by his experience in teaching 
them in the Horace Mann, Clarke, and Illinois Institutions. 

Mr. Noyes described the case of a pupil who seemed an idiot 
when he entered the Institution, and during the first session 
did not learn a single word, but the first dawning of whose in- 
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telligence came through drawing on the black-board. The dor- 
mant minds of many of our pupils may be developed by picture- 
drawing in the air and on the black-board. With dull pupils a 
teacher should exhaust his ingenuity in testing the manual and 
sign methods and drawing, rather than call them idiots, and 
thus doom them to a life of ignorance and imbevility. The late 
Mr. Carroll was eminently successful with this class of pupils. 
All teachers should understand plain perspective drawing. 

President Morr said Walter Smith erred in declaring that im- 
beciles could not learn to draw. 

Dr. E. M. Gatiaupet agreed with President Mott, and said it 
was through drawing that the minds of pupils in schools for 
the feeble-minded were often reached. 

Dr. Pezr spoke of the value of drawing for deaf-mutes as 
supplementary to their other modes of expression. The deaf- 
mute has more difficulties than the hearing child to contend 
with in the acquisition of spoken and written language, and we 
should do all we can to relieve his burden. The value of the 
sign-language consists in the fact that it is a pictorial manner of 
speaking, and deaf-mutes, having pictorial minds, and thinking 
in pictures, are better adapted for instruction in art than any 
one else. When they lack language to express their thoughts, 
they can often represent it by drawing upon paper. He cited 
the case of one of his pupils who was defective in language, 
but made her letters home very entertaining with pictorial 
illustrations. 

Dr. Gitterr said he was relieved to learn from this discussion 
that idiots could draw, since he himself could not draw at all.— 
He differed from Mr. Greenberger on the shoemaking question. 
He would rather be a good shoemaker, carpenter, or blacksmith 
than an inferior artist. What we want to make of our pupils 
is real, true men and women; if art instruction is necessary 
as an instrumentality in the common schools, it is much more 
so in our deaf-mute schools.—The art department tends to ele- 
vate all the other departments of the institution, including the 
industrial departments.—The deaf-mute’s language is gesture ; 
the time when he will not use it will be when fish do not swim 
in the water and birds do not fly in the air. In drawing and 
sculpture our pupils apply their knowledge of gesture to the 
significance of form and outline, and acquire these arts with re- 
markable readiness. He cited the case of one of his pupils who 
had become very successful as a sculptor with but little instruc- 
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tion. The only trouble was that the pupils were sometimes too 
successful; their parents, finding they could make money readily 
in this way, wanted to withdraw them from school before their 
education was finished.—Several graduates of his Institution 
had become teachers of art to hearing persons.—If the work is 
well done, and produces good results, the people will sustain 
the institutions in the necessary expenditure of money for art 
instruction. It is easier to get a large sum to do a good thing 
well than it is to get a small sum to do the same thing poorly.— 
Art instruction helps our pupils to live pleasanter and happier 
lives than before. Everything that thus tends to compensate 
them for the misfortune of deafness ought to be given them. 

Mr. Doryns asked what was the average salary of an art 
teacher. 


Dr. Gitterr replied that $800 ought to get a good teacher. 

Mr. Noyes said that where a separate teacher of drawing 
could not be afforded, this plan might be adopted: Obtain the 
services of a teacher of drawing who can take charge of a usual 
class; set apart certain hours during which that teacher should 
give drawing lessons, and let other teachers take the class during 
those hours. (This is the course pursued in the Minnesota 


School, in which, as the members of the Conference had the 
opportunity of observing, excellent results in drawing are ob- 
tained. Drawing is taught half an hour one day, and penman- 
ship half an hour the next day.) 

Mr. Hammonp suggested that it would be well for all the teach- 
ers in an institution to receive instruction from the art teacher, 
at least to such an extent as to become able to use drawing in 
illustration of their daily lessons. Superintendents, however, 
were probably too old and too set in their ways to acquire any- 
thing of that kind. 

President Morr quoted Horace Greeley’s saying, that “the way 
to resume is to resume ;” the way to get art into the schools was 
to put it in. 

Mr. Switer said that the time had probably come when prin- 
cipals should say to their boards of trustees, not that they could 
not afford to secure a special teacher of art, but that they could 
no longer afford to do without one.—During the last year art 
had been taught in the Wisconsin Institution, and there was no 
department more popular, more appreciated, and more educa- 
tional. If the expenses must be curtailed in some direction, 
this is one thing he would hold on to.—The benefits of it are 
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seen in all the different departments of the Institution. It gives 
keenness and correctness of perception, improves the judgment, 
deepens the understanding, and broadens the mental view of 
the pupils in every direction.—The effect upon the public of 
successful art work by our pupils is important. It demon- 
strates that they are able to do as good work as any do—bet- 
ter than many do—thus placing them on an equality with hear- 
ing persons. 

Mr. GreEnBeRGER said that he had never advised his pupils 
to engage in pure art, which is precarious, and for which few 
have the talent, but he advised them to engage in industrial art, 
such as lithography, engraving, wood-carving, etc., which would 
afford steady work and suitable wages. One graduate of his 
Institution, who worked in a photo-engraving company, was 
offered $35 a week, but he preferred to work by the piece and 
received about $50 a week. 

Mr. Maruison asked Mr. Greenberger if any deaf-mutes en- 
gaged in art work received such compensation as he had men- 
tioned in his paper, viz., forty or fifty dollars a week. The 
Ontario graduates were generally making a good living as shoe- 
. makers and carpenters, and some of them were supporting their 
relatives, but none of them were receiving so much money as 
that. Two or three had become artists, but the most successful 
one did not make more than ten or fifteen dollars a week. If 
others could do better he wanted to know it. 

Mr. GREENBERGER said he had already cited the case of one 
deaf-mute who earned about $50 a week by piece-work. He 
mentioned three others who received $18, $12, and $11 a week, 
respectively ; also a graduate of the Vienna Institution, now in 
New York, who in 1876 had a salary of $40 a week. 

Mr. S. T. Waxker, an instructor in the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion, said he was glad Mr. Mathison had asked that question. 
We all approve of art instruction, but there is danger of deceiv- 
ing ourselves as to the remuneration that may be expected for 
pupils who engage in art work. He had made special inquiries, 
and ascertained that the remuneration could scarcely ever ex- 
ceed $12 a week. In the Pennsylvania Institution lithography 
was taught for several years, but it had recently been given up 
because the results were unsatisfactory. Only one of the pupils 
who had learned it received good wages, while most of them had 
not been able to get work, and had returned to the awl and peg- 
hammer. . He had visited the department of industrial art in 
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the public schools of Philadelphia, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Leland, and could not learn of any graduates who earned 
more than twelve or fifteen dollars a week, while the majority 
of them were not receiving so much. He was not opposed to 
art work if a pupil preferred it, but if he preferred shoemaking, 
let him do that. 

Dr. MacIntrre said that, while he agreed with most that had 
been said in favor of art, he thought that the chief work of the 
Institution was to prepare its pupils for the duties of life. He 
gave it as the result of his long experience that the greatest 
number of deaf-mutes who have been successful in supporting 
themselves and enjoying themselves after leaving school have 
been those who had mastered some of the simpler trades, while 
the unsuccessful ones are those who have engaged in employments 
in which there was no market for their productions. Most of 
the pupils come from the laboring classes, and will have to earn 
their own support. If their attention while at school is given 
chiefly to art, how can they be fitted to do this? Shoemaking, 
despised as it may be by some, is a trade that will last as long 
as shoes are worn, and a boy who has learned it at school can 
go home, set up a shop, and be sure of a fair support. 

Mr. Crouter expressed his agreement with Dr. MacIntire on 
the importance of teaching the simpler trades, and corroborated 
what Mr. Walker had said about the results of lithographic 
teaching in the Pennsylvania Institution. Of the fifteen boys 
who learned the art only one now follows it, and he receives 
only about $6 a week. The others lacked the delicacy of touch 
and the taste in art necessary to success. 

Mr. GreenBerGeER asked if that was because they were deaf. 

Mr. Crovurer replied that he did not say that. 

A member asked if the boys taught lithography were selected 
from those who had a taste for it. 

Mr. Crovrrer answered that those were selected who had 
shown the greatest proficiency in the drawing class. He added 
that he was in favor of training the pupils in mechanical or 
linear drawing, which would help them in their work as car- 
penters, shoemakers, tailors, or cabinet-makers. He was not 
opposed to teaching lithography or any other branch of art, 
but we must recognize the fact that only a small proportion 
could become successful artists. 

Mr. Switzer offered_a resolution recommending instruction in 
drawing as a part of the education of deaf-mutes, and the em- 
ployment of special teachers of drawing when practicable. 
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Dr. Pret proposed as an amendment, which was accepted by 
Mr. Swiler, that the mechanical departments of the institutions 
should in all cases be cherished for those who wish to learn 
trades. 

Dr. THomas GaLLavupet suggested that it was not well for the 
Conference to bind itself by resolutions. It is difficult to word 
them so as to formulate the ideas of the whole body. It is 
better to discuss subjects, let all get the benefit of the discus- 
sion, and then go home and do the best they can. 

Dr. GitteTtr expressed his agreement with Dr. Gallaudet. 

Mr. Dosyns thought the adoption of the resolution might 
have a good influence upon boards of trustees. Trustees would 
read a simple resolution, but they would not read several pages 
of the Proceedings of the Conference. 

Further discussion of this subject was postponed until after- 
noon, and the resolution was laid upon the table. 

Messrs. CrouTer, and Hammonp were appointed a 
Committee, to whom papers and manuscripts laid before the 
Conference for advice, with a view to publication, might be 
referred. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


Dr. J. F. Fuuton, of St. Paul, Minn., read a carefully prepared 
paper on “The Causes of Deafness.” The conclusions he 
reached were that, while the subject is not yet an exact science, 
we do know that adventitious deafness “is not so often caused 
by primary affections of the ear as by intercranial processes and 
general diseases. First in importance is epidemic cerebro-spinal 
meningitis, simple meningitis, and hydrocephalus ; second, the 
acute infectious diseases, as typhus fever, scarlatina, diphtheria, 
and measles; and, lastly, primary diseases of the ear, such as a 
purulent inflammation extending to the labyrinth, and traumatic 
injuries of the auditory nerve. * * * The prognosis is more 
favorable in the congenital cases than in the acquired. Some well- 
authenticated cases have been reported of spontaneous improve- 
ment, ending after a time in recovery. A very slight trouble in 
the middle ear may prevent a child from imitating speech. 
This, by the processes of nature, may be absorbed, and the 
child obtain its hearing.” 

Dr. Pret urged the importance of the co-operation of parents 
and friends with physicians in giving the opportunity for post- 
mortem examinations in cases of deafness. He also mentioned 
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two cases of the gradual restoration of hearing in the New 
York Institution. He had supposed that the deafness was 
caused by want of development, and that the acquisition of 
hearing resulted from a further development after birth. 

Dr. Futon said that that might possibly be the case, but his 
idea was that a child might be born with a condition of the 
mucous membrane of the middle ear which would interfere 
with the vibrations of the ossicles. The child may not be per- 
fectly deaf, and yet be so deaf as not to acquire the habit of listen- 
ing tosounds. In course of time the material becomes absorbed, 
inflammatory matter is taken up into the circulation, the mucous 
membrane becomes thinner, the ossicles receive room, by which 
they can attain their normal vibration, and hearing is acquired. 
The cases reported by Dr. Peet show the close relationship that 
should be maintained between the aurist and superintendents 
of institutions, since there are only two well-authenticated in- 
stances of recovery in congenital cases reported in medical 
literature. 

Mr. Noyes said that for several years Dr. Fulton and other 
specialists had been in the habit of visiting the Minnesota 
School gratuitously every year for the purpose of examining 
the ears of all the children. This is a matter of great satisfac- 
tion to parents, who are always anxious to know if there is any 
possibility that the hearing of their children may be restored. 

Mr. Hammonp mentioned two cases where hearing had been 
restored, one of them while taking baths at the Hot Springs of 
Arkansas. 

Dr. E. M. Gatiavupver referred to a case of the restoration of 
hearing that had come under his observation. 

The Rev. Mr. Dunne, Chaplain, and the Rev. Father Hrvzs, 
ex-President of the Board of Trustees of the Le Couteulx St. 
Mary’s Institution, were introduced to the Conference, and Mr. 
Dunne made an address upon the work and progress of that 
Institution. 

The discussion of Industrial Education, begun in the morn- 
ing, was resumed. 

Dr. MacInriee said that the trades he regarded as most use- 
ful were, for boys, shoemaking and cabinet-making, (including 
carpentering,) and printing ; for girls, needlework, dress-mak- 
ing, and household work. For little boys he had found chair- 
caning excellent; it relieves their minds from the fatigue of 
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study, and makes them more attentive in the school-room. So 
with the sewing of the girls. Aside from the skill acquired, 
manual labor for a short time each day is a means of intellectual 
culture, good order, self-reliance, and obedience, and is also 
beneficial to the physical development.—In answer to various 
questions he said that since machinery is now so largely used 
in manufactures, it should be introduced to some extent into 
our institution shops.—The superintendent should decide, after 
consultation with the parents and friends, what trade each 
pupil should learn.—A boy should not be put in the carpenter 
shop before he is thirteen or fourteen years of age, but the 
younger children should have some light employment.—He re- 
ferred to many cases where deaf-mutes who had learned some 
trade at school readily obtained work and good wages after 
graduating. 

President Morr suggested that it depended somewhat upon 
the locality what trade was the most desirable to be taught. 
In Minnesota farming and cooperage were more profitable than 
shoemaking. 

Mr. Noyes said that while those trades were more in demand 
in summer, during the long winter months a knowledge of shoe- 
making could be turned to good account. Boys who had learned 
to make shoes by hand obtained places in shoe factories readily. — 
Ail pupils should learn a trade, whether their parents are rich 
or poor. He cited the case of a rich man’s son who, in after 
life, had said to him that he would rather lose thousands of ‘dol- 
lars than lose the knowledge and discipline he received in the 
cabinet-shop at the American Asylum. 

Dr. Gituert said the two departments of education for hear- 
ing youth now receiving more attention than any other were the 
kindergarten and manual training schools. In the latter, the 
institutions for the deaf and dumb have taken the lead and 
taught the community a lesson it is now profiting by. The 
time is coming when the elder Peet and Gallaudet will be rec- 
ognized as the leaders in this great educational reform.—The 
teaching of trades is even more necessary for the deaf than for 
hearing youth, because they are shut out from the learned pro- 
fessions.—Art education and manual education are intimately 
related ; the one assists the other.—There is no one trade that 
is suited to all deaf-mutes and all localities. We must make 
selection according to the circumstances of the individual cases. 

Mr. Wiu.iams said that tailoring for the smaller boys—not 
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for the sake of the trade, but for the formation of habits of in- 
dustry—and cabinet-making for the older boys were found most 
useful in the American Asylum. In the cabinet-shop the boys 
learn the use of tools employed in woodwork, and easily get 
employment in furniture establishments, wagon shops, piano- 
case factories, etc., after leaving school. 

Miss Futuer, remarked that one element of usefulnesss in 
teaching a trade was that it was a preparation for other work, 
through the manual dexterity and the familiarity with tools ac- 
quired.—The work done by the early instructors of deaf-mutes 
in introducing manual labor and in other directions is already 
appreciated by others. A prominent educator has remarked 
that we must go to the defective schools to learn how to teach.— 
The knowledge of color and its harmonies learned in art in- 
struction is valuable in trades.—Art instruction is also profit- 
able for our pupils because the high wages of many kinds of 
skilled labor are due to the artistic merit of the work. 

Mr. Marutson spoke of the importance of thoroughness in 
the instruction and the work of theshops. Pupils taught shoe- 
making in the Ontario Institution do not receive a certificate 
unless the foreman can recommend them as capable of taking a 
place in ordinary shops. 

The following topic was discussed: “ Of what practical value 
is articulation to the deaf in the prosecution of business ?” 

Dr. E. M. Gatxiaupet, Chairman of the Business Committee, 
explained that this question was not designed to imply that ar- 
ticulation was of no value. The question was, how deaf-mutes 
who had been taught to speak succeeded in business because 
they had been taught to speak, and how deaf-mutes who had 
not been taught to speak succeeded in business; in other words, 
does the giving of speech to deaf-mutes help them in gaining 
their bread and butter? 

Mr. GrEENBERGER mentioned several cases of former pupils 
who were in shops and who communicated wholly with their 
employers and fellow-workmen by means of speech. In two 
cases the foreman had told him that he would not have under- 
taken to teach the trade to the boys if they had not been able 
to talk. He also referred to two young ladies, one of whom in 
her shopping never resorts to writing, but always uses articu- 
lation, and the other is in charge of a millinery establishment 
with twenty-five hearing girls under her.—The poorest articu- 
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lators and lip-readers are always able to make themselves un- 
derstood at home, and their speech gives satisfaction to their 
parents and friends.—Nearly all the graduates of his Institution 
were engaged in some kind of work, and all, so far as he knew, 
communicated with their employers by speech. 

Dr. Tuos. Gatuauper said he could cite hundreds of cases 
where deaf-mutes who had no knowledge of articulation ob- 
tained good situations, married, supported their families, and 
got on in life as well as other people. 

Mr. Crovuter related the case of a very superior articulator 
and lip-reader, whose employer told him that, though he com- 
municated with him by speech upon ordinary topics, he always 
wrote upon important matters of business; since, for such mat- 
ters, lip-reading was too uncertain and consumed too much 
time. 

Mr. GrEENBERGER said that lip-reading was no more uncertain 
than hearing. He often had to give orders to hearing persons 
twice, and then they were not always executed as he had de- 
sired. 

Mr. Simpson (a deaf gentleman) said that he sometimes found 
articulation of great value in transacting business. He narrated 
how he once got his trunk checked just as the train was start- 
ing, when there was no time to write what he wanted. 

The question was asked of several other deaf articulators 
present, most of whom responded that they frequently used 
speech in transacting business, but usually had paper and pen- 
cil at hand to supplement the conversation when they could not 
readily understand what was said, or when exactness was re- 
quired. One gentleman (Mr. J. P. Ketty, of Minnesota,) said 
he succeeded very well in reading the lips when he was with a 
party of ladies, but could not understand gentlemen on account 
of the moustache. 

Dr. Bett thought there were two questions involved in this 
discussion: one being the value of speech, the other the value 
of lip-reading. 

Mr. Noyss referred to a graduate of the Minnesota School 
who is head book-keeper of a bank in Minneapolis. In social life 
he uses articulation; but in matters of business requiring accu- 
racy he invariably resorts to writing. 

Mr. GrReenBerGeR said that much depended upon the course 
of training a deaf articulator had received. If he has been 
thoroughly trained in lip-reading he is able to read the lips 
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well; if he has not been discouraged from using his voice by 
being told it is harsh and disagreeable, and that signs are more 
beautiful than imperfect speech, he will rely upon speech and 
have practice in lip-reading. 

President Morr asked Mr. Greenberger whether he would not 
tell a deaf person the truth about his voice, and that signs are 
more beautiful than imperfect speech, if he asked him. 

Mr. GreenBerGER replied that, in that case, he would tell him 
the truth, and he would say that in his opinion imperfect speech 
is more beautiful than the most beautiful signs. 

Mr. Wr11ams said the answer to the question would vary 
with different individuals. He cited the case of two young 
ladies, graduates of the American Asylum, who almost invari- 
ably use articulation and lip-reading. These he regarded as 
exceptional cases. 

Mr. Dosyys said the persons referred to thus far seemed to 
be mostly semi-mutes. He asked Mr. Greenberger how it was 
with congenital deaf-mutes. 

Mr. GreenBerGEr replied that one of the cases he mentioned 
was of a congenital deaf-mute, and all were totally deaf and 
mute when they came to the Institution. 

Dr. E. M. Gatiavuper said he did not undervalue articulation 
for the deaf, but conceded it was an important feature in their 
education. It was, however, only a feature. People with very 
little education—as the fish-wives of London—sometimes have 
a readiness in speech superior to that of those most highly edu- 
cated. He wished to emphasize the fact that speech is not the 
matter of paramount importance in the education of the deaf. 
It is important, but relatively to other matters it is not of the 
greatest importance. When we see that in this country, for a pe- 
riod of sixty or seventy years, men and women deaf from birth 
and dumb till death have lived, loved, labored, built homes, paid 
taxes, supported themselves, helped bear the burdens of society, 
lived and walked and died as noble specimens of humanity, we 
see that speech for the deaf is not the one thing that is above 
and beyopd everything else. He was in favor of speech for the 
deaf—for all the deaf if possible, but if not, then for the great- 
est possible number—but it is the training of the mind and 
heart, and the formation of character, that is the most important 
element in the education of our pupils. 

Dr. Brett said he was astonished and pained that this sub- 
ject was made a matter of discussion. To ask the value of 
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speech is like asking the value of life. It cannot be valued. He 
referred to the case of his wife, whose speech, he said, was less 
perfect than that of the deaf gentleman who had spoken that 
afternoon, but who could understand his utterance almost as 
well as though she could hear, and who prosecuted the business 
of every-day life with far more ease than if she were dependent 
upon writing alone; but if at any time she did not understand, 
paper and pencil were still available. In business matters we 
all resort to paper and pencil. If we attempt to measure the 
value of speech, we must measure it not by its perfection, but 
by its intelligibility. The object of the education of the deaf is 
to place them in communication with the world. 

Dr. E. M. Gatxiavper said that that was one object of their 
education, but only a small part of it. 

Dr. Bert insisted that it was the greatest of all objects, 
and that the child who has been taught to speak and read the 
lips as well as write has an immense advantage over the one 
who has only learned to write. Those who learn to speak are 
not debarred from acquiring all the information acquired by 
those who do not learn to speak. 

Mr. GrEENBERGER said that, with all respect to this Confer- 
ence, it was the parents who have deaf children, and wish to 
hear them speak, who were the ones to decide the value of 
speech for the deaf, and not this assembly. 

Dr. E. M. Gattavper said he had met many parents who de- 
clared they would not have their children taught to speak for 
any consideration, after they had visited oral schools and heard 
the children attempt to speak. 

Mr. Turron said he had received letters from parents request- 
ing him to take their children out of the articulation class. 

The Conference adjourned until Friday morning. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 


After prayer by the Rev. Mr. Suararp the minutes of Thurs- 
day’s meetings were read and approved. 

Mr. Witurams, Chairman of the Committee on Publication, 
reported favorably upon an Arithmetic in manuscript by Miss 
Ellen L. Barton, of Portland, Maine. This book, which is the 
result of several years’ experience and has been prepared with 
special reference to the needs of the deaf, contains a great va- 
riety of examples and problems, adapted to familiarize pupils 
with idiomatic language, to acquaint them with the nomencla- 
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ture of business transactions, and to make them think for them- 
selves. Several gentlemen who had examined the book ex- 
pressed their approval of it, and others promised to give it a 
trial in their schools when published. 

Mr. Wriu1ams read the following paper : 


A SYSTEM OF EDUCATION ADAPTED TO ALL DEAF-MUTES, 
NOT EXCLUDING THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 

Throughout the United States of America, institutions for 
the deaf, whatever may be the system of instruction employed, 
are maintained wholly, or in large part, at the public expense, 
and are for the benefit of al/ who are too deaf to be taught in 
the public schools, but whose mental capacity would entitle 
them to an education therein were they possessed of hearing. 
The brilliant minds among this unfortunate class may be suc- 
cessfully taught by either the oral or manual method, or by the 
combined method. Where quick perception is added to rare 
mental endowments, the oral system may be better in many 
cases, the advantages outweighing the disadvantages. Where 
quick perception is wanting, though there may be rare mental 
capacity, there is little doubt that the combined system will 
produce a far higher average of results than would the oral 
system in the same cases. In that larger percentage of the deaf 
(perhaps a little larger among the deaf than among the hear- 
ing) who possess neither superior minds nor unusually quick 
perception, probably nearly all are willing to admit that the 
manual method is the only one by which satisfactory results 
can be attained. 

Unfortunately, these distinctions in the mental conditions of 
our pupils are not given sufficient consideration in all cases, 
and, as a consequence, many a child is allowed to suffer in his 
mental development, and—to an extent undreamed of in the 
common schools, and that would not be tolerated there—pupils 
are shut out from our schools and condemned to grow up in 
ignorance, a burden to themselves, to their friends, and to the 
community, on the ground that they are too weak in mind to 
receive instruction, when the fault is not in the child’s mental 
capacity, but in the system employed by his teachers as applied 
to him. 

Within a few months one who stands high as an educator of 
the deaf, and who is an enthusiastic oralist, in comparing the 
pupils of the manual schools with those of the oral schools, has 
said that the manual schools (I quote directly) “are apt to 
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gather up all that they can find, regardless of age or mental 
capacity.” * * * “Their desire to have a large number of 
pupils is too great.” * * * “This desire often leads to the 
admission of pupils who are so deficient in mental ability that 
they more properly belong to an asylum for feeble-minded chil- 
dren.” * * * “Some of these are too old to make much 
progress in education.” ‘ Nowhere else are so many unfit schol- 
ars to be found in schools for the deaf ashere.”” * * * “If 
you compare the appearance of the generality of articulating 
scholars with the dull, sullen, and uncouth looks of the pupils 
of sign schools, you will find the difference to be as great as it 
is between the members of a Fifth Avenue church and the in- 
mates of a penitentiary.” 

These things were said not in heated oral discussion, where 
there was little time to weigh the force of words, but in cold 
type, with ample time for deliberation. 

The writer of this article once asked the author of the above 
quotations if he received all deaf-mutes who applied for admis- 
sion to the school over which he presided. ‘Oh, no,” said he, 
“we do not want idiots. Wesend them to Institution,” 
naming a manual school near by. Further conversation devel- 
oped the fact that the term idiot, as used by him, included a 
large proportion of those possessing less than average ability. 

Another repudiator of signs, as ordinarily used by the man- 
ual schools in the instruction of deaf-mutes, speaking of the 
working of his system among the pupils of the institution over 
which he presided, said in substance not long since: “If a pupil 
is not able to make good improvement without the aid of signs 
as used under the combined method, I say to him: The progress 
you are making is not sufficient to compensate for the money 
which the State is spending for your education. You must go 
home.” So the child is left to grow up in ignorance. 

Now I wish to submit to this company of educators of deaf- 
mutes whether such treatment of deaf-mutes as is indicated by 
the foregoing quotations is just to them? Is it Christian? Is 
it even humane? Do not those children possessing degrees of 
mental ability between idiocy and mediocrity have as strong a 
claim upon our sympathy and our aid as do those of higher 
mental endowments? Is not their need even greater than that 
of their more gifted brethren? Are we not placed in our posi- 
tions to labor for the elevation of all deaf-mutes, rather than to 
secure brilliant results and gain credit for our methods, while 
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aiding only the better part of that class? How would it work 
in our common schools to teach only those children possessing 
good mental endowments, and leave the slow and dull to get on 
as best they could without the assistance of school instruction ? 

The above-quoted charges, intended as a reproach to the 
manual schools, we receive as a high compliment to the philan- 
thropy and the Christian spirit of the managers of those schools. 
Such schools receive all whose mental capacity would entitle 
them to admission into our common schools if they possessed 
hearing. They exist for the elevation of the deaf and dumb as 
a class, not solely for the specially gifted among them. Such 
we gladly receive, and we claim to do as good work in and for 
them as is done anywhere. But if a child’s mental condition 
does not give promise of brilliant success in his education, we 
labor with and for it just as faithfully, as earnestly, as we do 
with those possessing a higher order of mind, and oftentimes 
with results which, though less in amount, are equally marked. 
A dull class requires from its instructor as much skill, as much 
tact, as much versatility, more patience, more perseverance, more 
cheerful courage, than a bright one, and the teacher who can 
make even moderate progress with such a class certainly de- 
serves no less praise than the instructor who makes long strides 
in progress with a class possessing superior mental endowments. 
The actual improvement in the mental and moral condition of 
the child is often greater in the former case than in the latter. 
That this class of pupils do not call forth the applause of the 
unthinking part of the public we are aware, but to gain that is 
not the chief aim of our schools. It is the glory of the schools 
employing the combined method of instruction that they are 
able to reach all grades of mental ability, and to give to each 
child as much instruction as his mental capacity will enable him 
to hold. We do not profess to furnish brain-power, but the 
sign-language enables us to gauge unerringly the mental ca- 
pacity of a child, and to cultivate and use all the mind that it 
it has, be it much or little. 

Let me cite a few facts. Some years ago a bright boy, who 
lost his hearing at four months of age, was found in the streets 
by an enthusiastic advocate of the oral system, who took him 
in charge and endeavored to teach him articulation and lip-read- 
ing. After a protracted effort in that direction, with no appa- 
rent success, it was decided that the cause of the failure must 
be mental weakness, and the boy was accordingly sent to a 
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school for feeble-minded children. After two years of experi- 
ment there, it was discovered that the boy was not an idiot, but 
was simply deaf, and accordingly he was sent to a manual school 
for instruction. He had learned to write a few words, and found 
his mental level in a class of three or four weeks’ standing. He. 
proved to be a boy of more than average ability, a fair language 
scholar, and in arithmetic one of the quickest and most accurate 
in his class. In all his studies he did well, and, after six years 
of instruction, left school that he might go to work. For ten 
years he has had steady employment; from his earnings has 
provided a neat and comfortable home for his wife and little 
ones, and, as the fruit of his industry and economy, has quite 
asum of money credited to his account in the savings bank. 
He is able to make his way anywhere, and to do business with 
any intelligent person. He is an honest, industrious, thrifty, 
and respected citizen. 

Let me state another fact. A son of a Massachusetts farmer 
lost his hearing at the age of five and a half years. Being a 
semi-mute, his parents, as was natural and right, desired to have 
him keep up his articulation. They went a step further, and 
determined that all his instruction should be received through 
articulation. Accordingly the boy was placed in an oral school, 
from which signs were rigidly excluded. He did not prove a 
promising subject for instruction in that way. His failure was 
attributed to mental incapacity, and his father was urged to place 
him in the school for feeble-minded children at South Boston. 
Not satisfied as to the correctness of the teacher’s conclusion, 
his father took him to a manual school to see what could be done 
for him by the combined method of instruction. He proved to 
be a bright boy, remained nine years, and graduated with credit 
from the first class. He is an intelligent man, honest and in- 
dustrious, with steady work and good wages. 

As an example of a different class of cases, let me instance 
the following: A bright boy lost his hearing through sickness 
at the age of five and a half years. He was sent to school and 
taught by the oral method for seven years. His progress in 

_articulation and lip-reading was excellent. His parents decided 
to send him to the American Asylum, where it was found that 
his mental progress had been such only as to qualify him to 
enter a class of four years’ standing, and in no respect was he 
in advance of the average of the class. He continued with the 
class three years, till their graduation, and then entered the 
Deaf-Mute College at Washington. 
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A bright girl, deaf in infancy, at the age of 18 entered this 
school after having received instruction for eleven years by 
the oral method. Her lip-reading was remarkably good, and 
her articulation such that she could generally be understood 
by strangers, after they had become a little accustomed to her 
voice. Her mental attainments were only such as to qualify her 
for admission to a class of six years’ standing, and her scholar- 
ship wa@not above the average of the class. 

Though both of the last two pupils mentioned were consid- 
sidered by their oral teachers very successful in acquiring artic- 
ulation and lip-reading, yet it cannot be claimed for either of 
them, as is sometimes done in such instances, that the progress, 
even in these branches, through the oral method was so much 
greater than it would have been through the combined method 
as to compensate for the loss of time in mental development, 
for in neither case was the articulation, or lip-reading, much 
superior to that of pupils of equal native ability who had been 
instructed under the combined method in those special branches 
much less time than they had been under instruction by the oral 
method. 

Let us apply another test to these two systems: Several 
years ago a boy, who became deaf at the age of two and a half 
years, and who had been under instruction by the oral method 
for ten years, entered the American Asylum at the age of 18. 
He had been accustomed to describe pictures and to write im- 
aginative stories suggested by them. To test his ability to ex- 
press his ideas in the English language a picture was placed 
before him and he was told to write the thoughts which were 
suggested to his mind by it. Next, the same picture was placed 
before a toto-congenital mute, who had been two years under 
instruction by the manual method, and the same directions were 
given to him as to the first boy. Then the same picture and 
the same directions were given to a toto-congenital mute, who 
had been under instruction by the manual method only four 
years. No suggestions whatever, except such as the child re- 
ceived from the picture itself, were given to any one of the pu- 
pils. All three of them were bright, and, as far as we could 
judge, of about equal native ability. 

The three following compositions were the result of the ex- 
periment. They are given verbatim et literatim, and in the 
order of their mention. 

The picture, entitled “Temptation,” may be found in the 
Junior Chatterbox for 1879. 
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[By a pupil who had been under instruction ten years by the oral method. | 


A woman is poor. and a man gave Barrel apple to her. and She have 
no money. She was think and Will sell the apples. She sat in the Street, 
and some people want eat apples & we gave money to her about it. Two 
Boys asked her How much cost a apple. She said 5 cents. He don’t pay 
it, and we walked all round in the street and Woman stay is too long time 
because She is very tired and two Boy saw her and he walked no noise 
thief and ran off. He are very Bad boy because we thief apples to poor 
woman. Two boy are not pretty He are Bad & thief—A apple on the 
table in side walk. Why we was thief apples. I think because we was 
very very hungry. Will he are very bad boy made hungry. I think A 
woman is cold day.—Basket on the Mabel or ground. Cloth & Box & 
umbrella on the Basket. I saw picture about Two Boy and woman & 
apples & Basket—Brick Look like is Bad Boy. 


[By a toto-congenital mute who had been taught two years by the manual 
method. 


Last summer a woman sold many apples near a house. She sat ona 
chair. Soon she slept. Two bad boys walked. They say the woman 
sleep. One of them walked quietly. He took one apple out of a box. 
Many apples rolled ang fell on the ground. The noise awoke the woman. 
The woman stood up. She saw two bad boys. She took an umbrella out 
of a basket. She struck the boys with the umbrella. The umbrella 
broke. The boys were frightened and ran. The woman put the apples 
into the box. She kept the apples in the box. She did not sell the apples. 
She went home. 


[By a toto-congenital mute taught four years by the manual method. ] 


An old lady had many apples. She looked poor and she wished to earn. 
She thought she would like to sell many apples. She carried some apples 
in a large basket. ‘Then she put the apples on the table. There was the 
basket, an old umbrella and a bushel under the table—One day, while she 
was sleeping near the tables, two boys saw the apples on the table. They 
saw the old lady sleeping near the table. One of the boys stole one of 
the apples. When the boys ran away, the old lady awoke and saw the 
boy eating the apple. She screamed and called them. The boys refused 
to come to her. The old lady told them that she would call the police- 
man if they would not come to her, but they refused to go. The old lady 
saw the policeman walking in the street. She called him and then the 
policeman came to her and said to her, ‘‘ What is the matter.” Then the 
old lady told him that while she was sleeping, the boy stole one of her 
apples and ran away. The policeman was very angry with the boys. He 
looked for the boy who stole the apple from the lady. At last he found 
the boys near the tree. He caught them and led them to the lady. One 
of the boys, who did not steal the apple, told the policeman that the other 
boy stole the apple. The policeman caught the boy who stole the apple 
and put him in prison in a few days. In a few days the boy was very 
sorry. He told the policeman that he promised not to steal anything 
again. He led the boy to the lady. Then the boy told her about the 
things and asked her to forgive him. She was very kind and forgave him. 
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The boy went to his home. He never stole anything again. He was 
happy. 

I have tried to state the above cases fairly, and I believe that 
I have succeeded in doing so. Yet Iam aware that there is 
some ground for the criticism that it is impossible to tell what 
varying conditions there may be in minds of apparently equal 
strength and force. Where the variation is all in one direction, 
however, the presumption is very strong that it arises from the 
same cause. In these cases we should attribute it, without fear 
of successful contradiction, to the method of instruction. 

But, to avoid even the slightest suspicion of injustice, let us 
take the same pupil under the two systems, and see what re- 
sults we find. 

A boy, much above the average in strength and sharpness of 
mind, was placed in an oral school, where he remained for one 
and a half years. At the end of that time he was transferred 
to a manual school by his parents. When he entered the man- 
ual school what articulation he had acquired was well nigh un- 
intelligible. He had learned a large vocabulary. What prac- 
tical use he could make of it the following letter, which is an 
exact copy of one written by him a few days after his arrival, 


will show : 
Hartrorp, October 12, 1882. 
Dear Moruer Anp A.: 


Iam going the go. The wants are apples on box of school. Louis boy 
good all the time read. Mother her good in the a little to come for Mother 
dollars $2.00 wants to come Louis a call Fred and Jennie to be love sorry. 
The come little for the boots wants on come Miss W. on school the teacher 
that see you very Louis. He playing all the time good school likes. Mr. 
P. W. the keeps. Sleep night eight morn on the hats, wants home box 
some school reads all the time very White Good eats many fats, Louis 
very good. Boys house playing rain on the Wet Louis boots wants come 
on the cold snow. Louis help Mr. §., the boys calls all the time Louis 
talks teachers Miss R. Boys cries all the time reproves Miss W.— 


The following is the unaided production of the same boy after 
he had been under instruction by the combined method just six 


months : 

[A few days before it was written two travelling showmen, with a bear, 
visited the Asylum yard and performed for the entertainment of the 
pupils. | 

Hartrorp, April 2, 1883. 

My Dear Moruer: 

I send the letter to mother. Tuesday We see a bear. Two men and 
bear come. Mr. W.— leads two men and yellow bear. The boy walks 
and runs. The man throws a stick at the bear. The bear takes a stick. 
He climbs a tree. We stand near the bear. The bear is funny. We 
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laugh at the bear. The bear is not cross. He is kind. The man shakes 
the bear. The bear kisses the man. Some boys stroke yellow bear. The 
bear scratches almost one boy, many girls looks at a bear. An other man 
holds a hat in the hand. M. W—, and Mr. W—, give some money into 
the hat. The man thanks them. Two men and bear go. We wave our 
hats. Many boys run to school. The boys fall on the floor. Mr. W— 
laughs. I am well. What does mother do? I think of my mother. I 
do not expect to letter from mother. Are you well? What does James 
do? I love mother. I write the long letter. What does Harry make in 
the shop? Iam proud. I study my lessons all the time. I try to be- 
come a good boy. I make round tables all the time. I am not tired. 
We play ball. Iam happy. I said mother shows the letter to A- 
I said Harry writes the letter. He sends the letter to me. I do not ex- 
pect Harry’s letter. How many horses has Harry? I see Harry’s horses. 
What does Mr. P——- do? © is sick. He stays at home. He is bet- 
ter. C comes. I see C——. Miss K’s mother is very sick, she does 
not come to school. Mr. F—— teaches Miss K’s class. 


Take another similar illustration. The two letters following 
were written by the same pupil,—one who had been under in- 
struction by the oral method for more than five years before 
entering the American Asylum. The first was written a few 
days after her admission to that school, and the second after 
she had been under instruction there by the combined method 
for eight months. Both are unaided productions, and are copied 


verbatim et literatim : 
Hartrorp, Wov. 3, 1879. 
My Dear MoruHer : 

I like sews somethings cloths. I have went to store. I like see the 
store. Hughs gives to me and reads paper. I will to thank you and the 
reads paper. I am glad to letter. A— L— gives to me and nuts. [I like 
to A— L—. My teachers names is Miss W—. Please give to me write 
letter the Marys. I like toschool. You have to very well. Last Sunday 
I reads the books. Iam very tired. Place give to me and stamps sister 
Marys. Do you like to school. You have the works. You sews the some- 
things cloths. You are well. I read the books. I like toschool. I see 
the store. I have to beautful. I walked see the tree. 

Harrrorp, June 1, 1880. 
My Moruer : 

I hope you are well and happy. I like to wash the dishes and work. I 
am well. Last Saturday I did not goto the city. I went in the yard. 
They sat on the seat and were quiet. In three weeks all the pupils shall 
go home and will be happy. Last Friday Miss W— gave the dates and 
lemonade to the pupils in her class. The pupils ate date and drank lem- 
onade and liked them. The pupils thanked Miss W--. She was kind. 
Sometime I shall go in Boston. 

Your loving daughter. 


Other cases, where the improvement has been as marked as 
in those just quoted, have come under my observation, but these 
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are sufficient to illustrate my point. For the sake of brevity I 
have condensed into the following table facts which might easily 
be expanded into many pages. Nota case is given of which I 
have not personal knowledge, and. so far as I know, the table 
embraces every pupil who has entered the Asylum after having 
been previously instructed by the oral method, excepting two— 
the one of whom died soon after entering school, and the other 
of whom had so much hearing and had attended the public 
school so much as to make it difficult to tell just where the 
credit of his attainment belonged. 


[Because of the difficulty of characterizing the mental development in any concise 
way, I have adopted the plan in column four of the following table, of gauging that de- 
velopment by the standing of the class which the pupil’s attainments qualified him to 
enter; é. g., the mark 2 in that column indicates that the pupil against whose name it stands 
was able to go into aclass of twe years’ standing and work fairly with the class, The mark 
0 in the same column indicates that the pupil was qualified only to enter the youngest 
class in school. 
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9 2 years..|51y years..... y’rs|1 y’r...| Very poor Poor........ 0 Good. 
10/23¢ yrs..|10 years.......)17 y’rs|4y’rs..| Fair........|Fair........ Good..... ...|Good..... ...|G@ood. 
11,Congen.}2 years.. \l0y’rs|) O | 0 0 Fair ........ 0 0 


12/13g yrs..|11 years, 18 y’rs|7 y’rs..|Fair........ Very good good|Good........|Good, 
13|Congen.|3 years.. ...... nar y’s 0 Very good| 0 0 
14|Congen.|334 years,..../1 

15/2 year... year. 
16, Congen | ......++. 
17|\Congen /|1 year... 
yrs..|5 years.. .... | 
19|Congen.|11y years,.... ..|Poor,. ......| POOr.. .....- 
0 

21/2 years..|5 years 
22'23¢ yrs..|7 years........| 
23/3 years..|4 years. 
24/6 years,.|5 years., 
25|Congen /|1 year.... 
26/634 yrs..|4 years...... 
27 Congen.|244 years.. 
28/334 yrs..|3 years.. 
29) 4§ y’s../l year........ 
30) 3} years,,|/41¢ years.....| 
31|Congen /|1 year..........! 
years.. 


0 Very good 


| 
i 
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It will be seen by a glance at the foregoing table that eight 
of those on the list are marked very good in mental capacity as 
shown by their progress after entering the manual school. Of 
these eight, three entered the Deaf-Mute College at Washing- 
ton after graduating at the American Asylum ; two graduated 
with credit ; two were obliged to leave school to go to work ; 
one is still in school, maintaining a very high standing in schol- 
arship. 

Of the eight marked as fair in capacity, I do not think there 
is one who will not be able to earn a comfortable support and 
to communicate with comparative ease with those about him. 

That even those marked poor in capacity are far from being 
idiots, the following specimens of their unaided productions 
will show : 

[The following translation from signs was written by the pupil marked 
No. 17 in the foregoing table, after nine years of instruction under the 
combined system. } 

One day a boy was playing near a barn-yard. A calf was standing on 
the ground near a fence. He sawit. He pulled some grass and then gave 
it them to eat. The boy wanted to ride on the calf’s back. He coaxed it 
to the fence. He jumped over the fence and jumped on the calf’s back. 
The calf was frightened. Many stones lay on the ground. The calf threw 
the boy away. The large stone struck his head. The blood ran over his 
face. He began to cry and scream. The lady heard him. She came to 
the fence. His mother heard the boy. She came to thefence. The lady 
and his mother carried him into the house. The boy was very weak and 
sick. They lay him on his bed. His mother washed his face. She was 
very kind to him. She gave him nice milk to drink. The boy was sorry 
that he ever had been to ride on the calf’s back. 
[The following is a translation from signs written by the pupil marked 

No. 29 in the foregoing table, after eight years of instruction under the 

combined system. | 


Some years ago A merchant lived in England. he owned a dog A gen- 
tleman called him. the dog opened his mouth. The gentleman gave one 
penny. he ran to Baker. The merchant gave cake to him. he ran to 
the gentleman. he put his hand into his pocket. he took it out of his 
pocket. he ran to the Bakery. the merchant looked at the bad penny. 
his head shook, he ran to the gentleman’s house. he scratched the door. 
the gentleman heard the dog a noise. he called the servant. he opened 
the door. he showed the bad penny to him. the dog put the penny on 
the doorsteps. he ran away, he ran to the Bakery, the gentleman found 
it. he went to the Bakery. he put it into the drawer. he saw the dog. 
the merchant and the gentleman laughed at him. he went to the Bakery. 
he bought two candy. he thought that he ate two candy. 


We do not claim success in all cases equal to that shown in 
the foregoing quotations and letters. It would be folly for us 
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to do so, since the secret of supplying mental capacity, where 
nature has left a deficiency, has not yet been revealed to us. 
We do claim, however, that these cases, together with the facts 
given in the table following them, show very plainly three 
things, viz: First—That the mental development even of pu- 
pils who succeed in acquiring fair articulation and lip-reading 
is much more rapid in many, yes. nearly all, cases under the 
combined method than under the oral method. Secondly— 
That many, who utterly fail of progress under the oral method, 
may reach a fair degree of mental deveiopment through the 
manual method. Thirdly—lIt is very conclusively shown by the 
above-quoted productions of pupils who have been tried under 
both systems of instruction that the sign-language is not re- 
sponsible for the inaccuracies in the language of deaf-mutes and 
the peculiarities of language commonly styled deaf-mutisms. 
They are to be attributed only to a want of familiarity with the 
proper forms of written language. 

Moreover, we assert (would there was some process by which 
we could give samples of articulation on paper !) that the pupils 
who have come from the oral schools to the manual schools— 
even the cases of marked success in articulation and lip-read- 
ing—show no better results in those branches than articulating 
pupils who have received all their instruction by the combined 
method for the same length of time. Not for a moment would 
we argue that there should be no schools of pure oralism. That 
is an excellent method for some of the semi-deaf and of the 
semi-mute. The success in some such cases is sufficient to 
more than compensate for any loss there may be in general 
mental development. In some such cases I have urged parents 
to send their children to a school using the pure oral method. 
But we believe that many pupils who plod along in the oral 
schools with very indifferent success to the end of the course, 
dwarfed in mind and disheartened, by a different method might 
have their mental powers stimulated and strengthened, and 
might, as a consequence, gain better results than they now do, 
even in the special branches of articulation and lip-reading. We 
believe that a majority of the pupils taught by the pure oral 
method would be better fitted to go forth to the duties of life, 
would come much nearer than they now do to being “restored 
to society,” had they been taught by the combined method. 
Surely the difficulties in the path of every deaf-mute are very 
great, and any degree of success, even when every possible ad- 
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vantage is afforded him, deserves praise; but to take away his 
most natural, most efficient aid, and then attribute to the stu- 
pidity of the child the failure, which fairly may be laid at the 
door of the method employed in his instruction, is certainly 
very unjust, and seems, to those who understand: his mental 
difficulties and peculiarities, heartless, if not inhuman. Idiots 
there are among the deaf as well as among hearing people, but 
we have yet to learn that the proportion is any greater in the 
one case than in the other. 

Not all people with perfect hearing can learn music; not all 
good language scholars can become proficient in mathematics ; 
not all can succeed as mechanics; genius does not always run 
to art. Why should it be thought strange that not all the deaf 
can succeed in articulation and lip-reading ? 

Let us go to our work with large-hearted Christian philan- 
thropy, remembering that the sole motive in our work should 
be the advancement of our pupils—advancement both mental 
and moral—the advancement of the weak not less than of the 
strong. 

The teacher’s ease, or pride in brilliant results, or impatience 
at the plodding pace of the very dull, should never shut out from 
school a single deaf-mute who can there be helped to a higher 
plane of life. Let us be broad enough to own that our method 
may not be the best method for all the deaf, and when it be- 
comes apparent that a pupil will probably receive more devel- 
opment by another method of instruction, let us be generous 
enough to give him the advantage of that method. 


Miss Futter said that no deaf child had ever been refused 
admittance to the Horace Mann school; neither had any been 
sent away in consequence of mental deficiency. Every means 
is used for the development of the minds of the pupils that is 
used in other institutions, except the manual alphabet and con- 
ventional signs. Written language is taught as thoroughly as 
is possible without those means. 

Dr. Bett said he wished every institution in the country 
would tabulate and prepare results such as those offered by 
Mr. Williams, for whatever our theories may be we must abide 
by the results of experience. Still, we must not generalize too 
hastily from thirty-two individual cases.—Deafness involves 
three deprivations: the loss of speech, of mental development, 
and of written language. In every method of instruction one 
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of these three requisites is made most prominent; we should 
have them a// in view. For mental development nothing can 
reach the mind of a child like the language of signs ; for written 
language there is nothing like using written language and a 
manual alphabet with it; for articulation and speech-reading 
there is nothing like using the vocal organs and leaving the 
pupil dependent upon the mouths of others for information. 
We should keep in view all these needs.—A child who loses his 
hearing at five or six years of age, and who speaks and thinks 
in English, should be taught by the pure oral method. It is an 
injury to put him under a deaf teacher.—With children who 
have no knowledge of speech written language should be the 
language of the school-room, and a manual alphabet should be 
used. In oral schools too little attention is paid to written 
language, and in combined schools too little is paid to articula- 
tion.—The sign-language, however useful for the development 
of the mind, is of no value in communication with hearing per- 
sons, but causes the deaf to come together, and separates them 
from the world. 

Mr. Witi14Ms said that most deaf children of average ability 
could acquire about as much articulation and lip-reading under 
the combined as under the oral method, the less time given to 
that branch being more profitably employed and securing more 
rapid progress on account of the mental quickening imparted 
by the manual method. Pupils of inferior intellect, who get 
very little articulation and lip-reading under any method, re- 
ceive an incomparably greater mental development under the 
combined method. 

Miss Futter said that in the Horace Mann School the term 
idiots was never used in speaking of the pupils, and the teach- 
ers were careful not to allow the children to feel that they were 

regarded as having a low order of intellect.—Whenever parents 
bring their children to that school they are informed of the 
other institutions open to them, and they are at liberty to place 
the children in whichever school they prefer, or to remove them 
whenever they please. 

Mr. Crovurer said that in the Pennsylvania Institution it was 
the practice to place semi-mutes under hearing teachers. There 
are also oral classes taught successfully by the oral method, 
aside from the Oral Branch carried on in a separate establish- 

ment.—By request, he gave the results of an examination of an 
oral school made by him last spring in company with a com- 
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mittee of the Board of Directors of the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion. He said the school was about three years old, and had 
seventy-five pupils under nine teachers. Very few of the congen- 
ital deaf-mutes could articulate with sufficient clearness to make 
themselves understood. In lip-reading they could understand 
their teachers better than others, but their progress was not 
satisfactory. In language they were surprisingly deficient, not 
being able to express the simplest actions nor to reproduce in 
writing a very simple story given them orally. In arithmetic 
they were very backward, failing to apply in any original work 
the rules they had learned. They could do nothing in geog- 
raphy. 

Dr. Gittert said that he was ready to do all that could be 
done in behalf of articulation; he had devoted to this work six- 
teen years and $25,000, and had laid upon this altar the life of 
one of the noblest women God ever made, but he was not satis- 
fied with the articulation of his pupils if only he and a few 
friends could understand it. He had visited forty schools for 
the deaf in America and Europe, and found that while teachers 
and pupils understood each other very well, strangers could not 
understand them. He was delighted to hear Mr. Greenberger 
say in the New York Convention that we were going to have an 
American method of teaching articulation, for we need some- 
thing better than Germany or England has given us. 


Dr. Bru read a paper on the possibility of “ The Formation 
of a Deaf Variety of the Human Race,” of which an abstract 
was published in the last January number of the Annals, pp. 
71-74.* As we listened to the paper we were impressed with 
the fact that the abstract referred to did not give an adequate 
idea of the vast amount of statistics—though still very incom- 
plete—collected by Professor Bell, and that the editorial re- 
marks based thereon did injustice to the author, in so far as 
they implied that he had presented conclusions before he had 
gathered facts. Our only excuse is that the abstract by which 
we were misled had been revised and partly rewritten for the 
Annals by Professor Bell himself. Though, in our judgment, 
Dr. Bell does not establish the probability of the formation of 
a deaf variety of the human race, he certainly demonstrates that 
the probability of deaf-mute offspring when one deaf-mute mar- 
ries another, or when a hearing person with deaf ancestors mar- 
ries a deaf-mute, is much greater than in ordinary marriages. 


* Dr. Bell’s Address is now in the press, and will soon be published. 
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The reading of Dr. Bell’s paper occupied the rest of the morn- 
ing session and part of the afternoon. 

Dr. Pzer said that teachers ought to use their influence to 
discourage deaf-mutes from marrying each other. The prac- 
tice has generally been to encourage them. 

Mr. Hammonp thought we could understand our duty in that 
respect better when the statistics were more complete and 
reliable. 

Dr. Bet said it was in the hope of obtaining further statis- 
tics that he had brought the subject before the Conference. 
The collection of the necessary data depends upon institution 
principals. 

Dr. Perr gave an exposition of the system of grammatical 
symbols used in the New York Institution. He is preparing a 
lesson-book, which will contain a complete analysis of the 
English language in connection with this system of symbols. 

Mr. Serre illustrated the method of teaching modelling in 
clay, and spoke further of the advantage of such teaching for 
deaf-mute pupils, both in illustrating language and as furnish- 
ing a means of livelihood. 

Mr. Turton read a paper on “ Home Life in an Institution 
for Deaf-Mutes.” He showed the importance of making the 
institution a real home for the children, in which the officers. 
fill the place of parents. Everything possible should be done 
to compensate the pupils for the affliction of deafness. No 
officers should be chosen whose hearts are not overflowing with 
kindness and love for the deaf. Ample provision should be 
made for innocent amusements, games, etc. No institution 
should be so large that the principal cannot come into personal 
contact with every pupil. Punishment, when necessary, should 
be administered in private, and an appeal should be made to 
the heart of the offender. In all things the effort should be to 
make the institution as nearly as possible like the family circle. 

The Conference adjourned until Saturday morning. 

After tea the members of the Conference enjoyed a pleasant 
drive about Faribault and its environs, provided by the cour- 
tesy of the citizens of Faribault. 


SATURDAY MORNING. 


Mr. GreENBeRGER explained the circumstances under which 
he had written certain paragraphs in his last annual Report, 
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(quoted in Mr. Williams’ paper, pp. 289, 290 of the present num- 
ber of the Annals,) and made a handsome apology therefor. 
He concluded by saying that, so far as the deaf-mutes them- 
selves were concerned, he was willing and anxious to humble 
himself to the greatest possible extent, and to retract every 
word he had ever said that had given offence to them. But if 
the sign-teachers had not persisted in thrusting the prod into 
his flesh till he was driven to despair such remarks would never 
have found their way into the Report. 

Dr. Gitterr said he admired many things that Mr. Green- 
berger had done, but most of all what he had had the moral 
courage to do this morning. “He is the greatest victor who 
conquers himself.” Let the calling of hard names and being 
suspicious of one another cease from this time. 

Mr. Dosyns offered resolutions in favor of arranging for a 
deaf-mute department in the World’s Industrial Exposition to 
be held at New Orleans in December next. The resolutions, 
after remarks in support of them by Mr. Dosyns and President 
Mort, were adopted, and Messrs. Dosyns, GREENBERGER, and 
Noyes were appointed a committee to make the necessary 
arrangements. 

Mr. Wru1ams, Chairman of the Committee on Publications, 
reported concerning a “Primer for Beginners,” by Mrs. Mary 
Laughlin. He said that the book needed careful revision, but 
might be made very useful. It is fully illustrated, and would 
therefore cost a great deal to print. 

Dr. Gituert spoke in commendation of the book. 


President Mort offered a resolution, which, after some amend- 
ment, read as follows: 

Resolved, That the practice of some of the institutions for the deaf and 
dumb of retiring, on half-pay, officers and teachers of long experience, 
whose vigor and manhood have been spent in the service of the institu- 
tion, receives the hearty approvai of this Conference as a matter of 
justice. 

Mr. Crovurer said that in the Pennsylvania Institution it was 
the custom to retire officers in this way. 

Dr. Gittert said that that had been the practice of the Illi- 
nois Institution in some cases; some teachers had been retired 
on full pay. 

Mr. Dosyns opposed the resolution on the ground that it 
seemed like asking that pensions be bestowed upon the mem- 
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bers of the Conference themselves upon the expiration of their 
term of service. 

Mr. Switzer and Dr. E. M. Gatiavuper thought that in order 
to avoid that construction the resolution should be limited to 
teachers and other subordinate officers. 

Dr. MacInrire and Dr. Grtterr supported the resolution. 
Dr. Gillett said that teachers and superintendents alike received 
no more compensation than is necessary for their support, and 
were shut off from business speculations. 

Mr. Sxaparp thought it would be better to have institution 
officers receive good salaries during their term of office, and let 
each man be his own financier. 

The resolution was adopted. 


Mr. Giiespiz read a paper upon “The Aural System for the 
Semi-Deaf,” which was substantially the same as that published 
in the last number of the Annals, pp. 185-190. 

Dr. E. M. Gatiaupet, Mr. Hammonp, and Mr. Turner de- 
scribed their visits to the aural class in the Nebraska Institute, 
and the good results there accomplished. 

Mr. GitLespre answered a number of questions asked by 
various members concerning the practical application of the 
system. 

Mr. Grorce Wine, a teacher in the Minnesota Institution, 
exhibited to the Conference a variety of ear-trumpets and other 
instruments for the use of persons partly deaf, received from 
Messrs. Geo. Tiemann & Co., 63 Chatham street, New York. 
He gave it as the result of twenty-five years’ careful experi- 
ments that more than one-third of the pupils in our institutions 
have some degree of hearing, and fully twenty per cent. are 
more sensitive to sound than himself. (Mr. Wing can converse 
freely with the aid of a trumpet.) There are, however, great 
differences not only in the degree but also in the nature of 
partial deafness. The late Mr. Carroll’s hearing, for instance, 
was more acute than Mr. Wing’s, but he could not distinguish 
one word from another.—The best instrument for school-room 
use is the “perforated disk” trumpet. It is the most powerful 
one, and gives the most natural and distinct sound. The price 
is only $3.50. 

Mr. Noyzs gave an explanation of the ingenious “ Monitorial 
System,” by which he is enabled to have a daily record of the 
physical, mental and moral condition, work, progress and be- 
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havior, habits and characteristics of every child in the Institu- 
tion. He also explained the system of discipline, by which the 
children ave governed so successfully that it is rarely necessary 
to resort to severe punishment, and it never in the history of 
the Institution has been necessary to expel a pupil. For the 
details of Mr. Noyes’ method we must refer our readers to the 
official report of the Conference. It is sufficient here to say 
that its chief elements are tact and love. 

The next order of business was the answering of various 
questions presented by members. 

The first question was, ‘What plan should be recommended 
to boards of trustees and legislatures in providing increased 
accommodations for the education of deaf-mutes ?” 

Mr. Prart explained that in Ohio this was a practical ques- 
tion, since the Institution now contains 400 pupils, and there 
are 400 other deaf-mutes in the State who ought to be in school. 

Dr. Bett thought the difficulty should be met by estab- 
lishing small day-schools, in connection with schools for hear- 
ing youth, in the places where the children live. This would 
tend to diminish the segregation of deaf-mutes and their conse- 
quent marriages with one another. It would also diminish the 
cost of their education. He gave some account of the small 
school on that plan established by himself in Greenock, Scotland. 

Dr. Gatiaupet said the association of deaf classes with 
schools of hearing children had been tried in Europe during 
many years and under the advocacy of eminent men, but had 
led to unsatisfactory results, and had been practically given up. 
He thought Ohio ought to have another institution. 

President Morr said he would like to have Professor Bell’s 
method adopted in Ohio for the primary work, and the pupils 
afterwards sent to Columbus. 

Dr. MacIntire said that an institution should not be increased 
beyond 250 pupils; when that limit is reached a new school 
should be opened. 

Mr. Crovrer said that in Pennsylvania the question had been 
solved by the erection of two institutions and by opening, be- 
sides, a branch school of one of them.—The best school is a 
small one; the best .of all is a school of one pupil. Parents 
cannot afford such schools; the next best is the smallest that 
can be established and maintained efficiently. 

The Conference adjourned until afternoon. 
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SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 


The discussion of the question under consideration at the 
time of adjournment was resumed. 

Mr. Prarr suggested that in Ohio a branch of the present 
Institution might be established in the suburbs of Columbus, 
with ample grounds for vegetable garden and pasturage, and 
be carried on as a primary department under the same manage- 
ment as the Institution in the city. 

Mr. Hammonp described the cottage system, as adopted by 
the Reform School in Iowa. On that system large institutions 
might be successfully maintained, but he was opposed to the 
erection of caravanseries four or five stories high. 


The next question was: “How far should deaf teachers be 
employed in our schools ?” 

Dr. Gituerr said that, though it was not an advantage to any 
one to be deaf, some of the best teachers are deaf-mutes. Deaf 
teachers should not be put in charge of pupils who have any 
hearing; such pupils should be placed under hearing teachers, 
and should be taught, as far as possible, through the ear. But 
in cases where deaf teachers can produce as good results as 
hearing teachers—and there are such cases—they should have 
equal opportunity. 

President Morr referred to the late Mr. Carroll as such a 
teacher. 

Dr. E. M: Gattavuper said that though a deaf teacher cannot 
help deaf children directly in the acquisition of speech, he may 
do so indirectly, if—by reason of his own experience of the dif- 
ficulties the deaf have to overcome—he can lead them success- 
fully to a knowledge of language, which ought to precede in 
considerable part the attempt to give speech.— Whatever method 
of instruction we follow, the deaf will always form a class bound 
together by ties of sympathy which cannot be severed. This is 
shown by the associations and conventions of German deaf-mutes 
educated by the oral method. It is right that those of them who 
show themselves capable should be allowed and encouraged to 
teach others of their class. Deaf-mute teachers, moreover, hav- 
ing a special sympathetic interest in their class and being very 
sharp critics, are useful in detecting humbug and pointing out 
erroneous methods.—The proportion of deaf teachers in com- 
bined-method institutions may be one-half, or a little less than 
one-half, of the whole; it should not be carried beyond this 
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merely because they can be obtained at a lower rate of compen- 
sation than hearing teachers. 

Mr. Prart said there was danger that the proportion of deaf 
teachers might become too great. There are certain bad habits 
on the part of the pupils—as, for instance, the gait—that deaf 
teachers do not notice and correct as hearing persons do. More- 
over, with a large proportion of deaf teachers it is impossible to 
put the semi-deaf and semi-mute pupils under hearing teachers. 

“Ts it desirable to separate the sexes in the school-room ?” 

This question was answered by many voices in the negative, 
on the ground that the influence of each sex upon the other is 
beneficial. 

Dr. MacIntire said that the sexes should also be associated 
in the dining-room, and should have opportunities of meeting 
each other in social gatherings under proper supervision. 

Mr. Crovrer said that in the Pennsylvania Institution the 
sexes were separated as much as possible, but that it was im- 
possible to prevent communication between them. 

Mr. Prarr thought that, as the institution must supply the 
influences and instructions of home, there might be some ad- 
vantage, at least for one or two years with advanced classes, of 
putting the boys in a class by themselves under a male teacher, 
and the girls under a female teacher, who should instruct them 
respectively concerning certain matters that hearing boys and 
girls learn from faithful parents. 

Dr. MacIntire said there was abundant opportunity for the 
imparting of such instruction and influence during the hours 
that the sexes are separated out of school. 


“ How best can friction be avoided in arranging classes in 4r- 
ticulation and sign-classes ?” 

Dr. MacInrirz thought the best way was to have the shins 
lation pupils taught separately from the others in all their 
studies. 

Mr. Prarr said the plan of having the pupils leave their reg- 
ular classes at certain hours to receive lessons in articulation 
caused some confusion and friction. 

Mr. Wesrervett said he avoided that difficulty by having’ all 
classes change teachers every forty-five minutes. Each teacher 
instructs in certain branches, and there is no particular class 
that belongs to one teacher. 
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Mr. Witu1aMs said the first requisite to avoid friction was to 
secure very amiable teachers. Another way is to have the ar- 
ticulation come, as much as possible, out of school hours, the 
time being taken from the work in the shops and not from the 
school-room. 


“Is divided authority and responsibility in an institution ad- 
visable ?” 

Dr. E. M. Gatxavpet answered this question decidedly in the 
negative. He related his own experience in having the sole re- 
sponsibility of the administration of the Columbia Institution 
placed upon his shoulders by Amos Kendall when he was a 
young man twenty years of age, and also quoted the sugges- 
tion made to him by a friend that, when he was in doubt what 
was best to do as to details of management, he should not ask 
advice from one of the directors of the Institution. 

Mr. Smpson said the Dakota law requires the directors “to 
appoint a superintendent who shall be a man who understands 
the science of management.” That prevented a “double- 
headed ” organism. 

President Mort, referring to Dr. Gallaudet’s remarks, said 
every institution must be governed by the laws under which it 
was organized. If the laws were defective, they should be 
amended; but they must not be disregarded. 

Dr. GaLLaupet said it was not a question of disregarding ex- 
isting laws, but of securing proper laws. | 

Mr. Noyes explained President Mott’s misunderstanding of 
Dr. Gallaudet’s meaning. 

Mr. Marutson spoke in commendation of the organization of 
the Ontario Institution, where there is no board of directors, 
but the superintendent is responsible only to the government 
through the inspector of public institutions. 

Dr. Guterr spoke of the noble, self-sacrificing character of 
some directors with whom he had been associated, of the 
pleasure and comfort he had found in seeking counsel from 
them, and of the value of their support in time of need. 

Other gentlemen took part in the further discussion of the 
subject, which was largely made up of questions and answers 
concerning details of administration in various institutions. 
All agreed that the sole responsibility for the internal manage- 
ment of an institution should be vested in a single individual. 


‘ 
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Mr. Giiiespre offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted : 

Resolved, That a committee of five, consisting of Dr. E. M. Gatuaupet, 
Professor A. G. Breit, Dr. P. G. Gituert, A. L. E. Crourer, and Jos 
Wii.1aMs, be appointed to prepare a blank form for the collection of 
statistics concerning the deaf and dumb, as to causes of deafness, degree 
of deafness, marriages, and all information which is lacking to make full 
and complete records, in order that all statistics so gained shall be uni- 
form, and that said form be published in the American Annals. 

Mr. Crovrer said that the Pennsylvania Institution during 
the past few months had been successful in obtaining satisfac- 
tory returns of that kind. Information was sought from the 
graduates of the Institution and from the citizens who had en- 
dorsed their applications for admission. 

The Secretary read an anonymous letter which had been 
addressed to him, containing some touching lines entitled 
“The Still Folk,” and suggesting that that term be generally 
applied to the deaf as more euphonious, less harsh, and less 
suggestive of class distinction or special infirmity, than the 
terms “deaf-mutes” and “deaf and dumb.” 

The Conference adjourned until Sunday afternoon. 

On Saturday evening the members of the Conference had the 
opportunity of meeting many of the refined and cultivated 
citizens of Faribault in a reception held at the Institution. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


The session was opened with prayer by Dr. E. M. Gatiauper. 

Mr. Crovrer suggested that the Lord’s Prayer: be rendered 
in signs by different persons, in order to see how much uni- 
formity there is in the mode of giving it. By request, he him- 
self recited the Prayer. 

Mr. Turron said the method of rendering the Prayer in the 
Kansas Institution was the same as Mr. Crouter’s, except that 
the sign for “ food” was used instead of “ bread.” 

Mr. Turner, Dr. Gittert, Dr. E. M. Mr. 
Mr. Noygs, Mr. Dosyns, and Mr. Hammonp each gave the Lord’s 
Prayer in signs, developing slight differences. 

Mr. Wi1ams said that, while we ought to use signs as cor- 
rectly as possible; there was room for a certain individuality of 
style. But in the rendering of anything so sacred as the Lord’s 
Prayer, and especially the sign for Gop, there should be no 
needless variation. The idea intended to be conveyed by this 
sign is “The One whom we reverence,” but it is shaded off in 
various ways until it loses much of its force. 
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Mr. Dr. E. M. Mr. Crovrer, Mr. 
ron, Mr. Westervett, Mr. Noyes, Dr. Gitterr, and Mr. Ham- 
monn described the manner in which the Sunday-school and 
other religious instruction is conducted in their respective in- 


stitutions. 

Dr. Guuterr and Mr. Prarr urged the importance of devoted, 
prayerful effort on the part of principals and teachers to make 
Christians of their pupils. The pupils should be encouraged 
to join the churches of their parents. 

Mr. Hammowp said he had not seen as much practical benefit 
from religious instruction as he could desire. The boy who on 
one day made a fluent profession of religion would sometimes 
on the day following steal, and, if he were caught, lie to get out 
of it. Probably, however, such things happen in other Sunday- 
schools and churches also. 

Mr. Dosyns spoke of the provision made by the State of Mis- 
sissippi for the education of colored deaf-mutes. 

Dr. Brewer Marrocks, of Faribault, thanked the Conference, 
on behalf of the citizens of that place, for the honor so worthily 
bestowed upon Mr. Mott in electing him President of the Con- 
ference. There is no one whom the citizens of Faribault more 
delight to honor than Mr. Mott. 

Resolutions were adopted tendering thanks to the Board of 
Trustees, Mr. Noyes, and other officers of the Minnesota School, 
the citizens of Faribault, the interpreters to the deaf, Dr. Gil- 
lett, the railways, the newspaper reporters, Miss Pease, (for bou- 
quets,) the Secretary, and President Mott. 

Mr. Noyes and President Morr responded with appropriate 
remarks to the resolutions referring to them. 

It was voted to place the records of the Conference in the 
hands of Mr. Noyes for publication. 

The Committee of Arrangements, consisting of Dr. Gmuert, 
Mr. Wrxxkrxson, and Miss Rogers, was continued, with authority 
to arrange for the next Conference in 1886. 

After singing the hymn, “Blest be the tie that binds,” the 
Conference adjourned without date. 


Many of the members of the Conference spent Monday in 
visiting St. Paul, and Monday night went in a special car— 
again provided for by the kind thoughtfulness of Dr. Gillett— 
to Madison, Wisconsin, where they attended the meeting of the 
National Educational Association, 
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The Conference of Principals at Faribault was one of the most 
profitable and pleasant gatherings of the kind that have been 
held. The subjects discussed were matters of practical import- 
ance in our work, and the discussions were full and frank, giv- 
ing expression to wide divergence of views on some points, but 
uniformly courteous in tone and kind in feeling. Everything 
possible for the comfort and enjoyment of their guests was done 
by Mr. and Mrs. Noyes and the officers of the Minnesota School, 
while Providence seemed to add its blessing in smiling upon the 
assembly with the brightest skies and breathing upon it the 
most refreshing and invigorating breezes. E. A. F. 


DISCUSSION AT CHICAGO CONCERNING DEAF 
CLASSES IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

By invitation of the Chicago Board of Education, Dr. AEx- 
ANDER GRAHAM Bett and Dr. Puiu G. Gittert addressed that 
Board and an interested audience of ladies and gentlemen in 
Chicago on the evening of July 20, 1884, on the subject of the 
relative advantages of teaching deaf children in classes con- 
nected with public schools as compared with special institu- 
tions. 

The Rev. Frep. H. Wrvzs, Secretary of the Illinois State 
Board of Charities, in introducing Dr. Bell, said that the census 
showed 1,083 deaf persons of school age in Illinois, and that 
according to Dr. Gillett’s last Report there were more deaf per- 
sons under twenty-one years of age in the State who have 
never reached the Institution at Jacksonville than there were 
on the rolls of that Institution as pupils. Under these circum- 
stances, the duty of the State government to its deaf and dumb 
was a very serious question. If the deaf were not to be left to 
grow up in ignorance, one of three things must be done: 
either the Institution at Jacksonville must be enlarged, a new 
institution must be created, or provision must be made for 
their education outside of any institution. The Institution at 
Jacksonville was already the largest in the world, and, in the 
opinion of the State Commissioners of Public Charities, too 
large. They would oppose any further enlargement of it. 
There existed in the State a very wide and deep-seated feeling 
of opposition to the creation of any new institution. The 
situation was therefore full of difficulty. 

Professor Bell was an advocate of the instruction of deaf 
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children, in connection with those who can speak and hear, in 
the public schools; not in the same rooms, except for certain 
portions of their school-training, but in the same buildings. 
Professor Bell also advocated the imparting of instruction by 
the oral method, which, it is conceded, is applicable to a certain 
number of cases; whether, as he thinks, it is applicable to all 
deaf children was another question. The State Commissioners 
of Public Charities, without design to take any position upon 
these disputed points, and without committing themselves to 
the advocacy of any position or opinion held by Professor Bell, 
were anxious that he should have a hearing, since they desired 
to learn the truth, and to awaken public interest in the subject 
by means of public discussion. The eminence, ability, and 
attainments of Professor Bell entitled his views to candid and 
serious consideration. The city of Chicago and the county of 
Cook, with one-fifth of the entire population of the State, have 
a special interest in the question of adequate provision for the 
education of the deaf, and he thanked the city Board of Educa- 
tion, in the name and on behalf of the State Board, for its 
courteous response to their request to extend to Professor Bell 
the invitation by virtue of which he was present with them that 
evening. 


Dr. Bett said * that the State of Illinois had shown great 
earnestness and sincerity in the education of her people. Col- 
leges, seminaries, and schools of various kinds are to be found 
everywhere in the State, and she evidently appreciates the fact 
that the safety of her government and of the government of all 
the States depends upon their educational institutions. With 
regard to the education of the deaf and dumb, the State of 
Illinois can boast of the largest institution of the kind in the 
world; it is also one of the most efficient and most economically 
administered; but there are more than 500 deaf and dumb chil- 
dren in the State of Illinois under twenty years of age not 
attending school; in fact, as Dr. Gillett shows in his last official 
Report, not more than half the deaf children have entered the 
institution. 

Should they enlarge the largest Institution in the world to 
accommodate these children, or should they provide new facili- 
ties for the education of these neglected deaf-mutes? The 


* For this abstract of Dr. Bell’s address we are indebted to his private 
secretary, Mr. Frank C. Z. Macurre, of Washington.—E. A. F. 
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problem which they had to solve was one in which the whole 
country would be interested, for the recent census shows that 
there are in the United States about as many deaf children of 
school-age growing up without education as there are in all 
our institutions and schools put together. 

Of the deaf children in our institutions few were admitted 
before they were ten or twelve years old, a considerable number 
did not commence their education until they were seventeen or 
eighteen years of age, and a few made their appearance at 
twenty-five years of age, or even older. In such cases it often 
turns out that the natural affection of the parents has made 
them reluctant to part with their child. They have retained 
him at home, in unconsciousness of the lapse of years, until the 
signs of approaching manhood become so evident as to out- 
weigh every other consideration, and they send him to school. 

It is a hard thing for a mother to part with her child. The 
very affliction of her little one binds him closer to her. The 
right of the parent to the possession of the child is one of those 
natural, inalienable rights that all men are bound to respect. 
It is true that the rights of the community must take place 
over those of individuals. An uneducated deaf-mute may be- 
come a dangerous member of society, and society has therefore 
the right to demand, as a matter of self-protection, that deaf 
children shall be educated; but society has no rigbt to demand 
the compulsory separation of a deaf child from its parents un- 
less it can be clearly shown that the education of the child 
necessitates removal from home. It is, therefore, the duty of 
the State to establish day-schools for the deaf wherever possi- 
ble. If this were done the present institutions would be suffi- 
cient to accommodate all who could not attend day-schools. 

Mr. Bett therefore recommended that we should supplement 
our present schools and institutions by an extensive develop- 
ment of day-schools, and he suggested as the most practical, 
most useful, and most economical kind of school to be estab- 
lished the formation of classes for deaf children in the public 
schools. He suggested that they set apart a small room ina 
public-school building for the use of the deaf children of the 
neighborhood, and that a teacher should be employed who has 
been carefully trained in the methods of instructing the deaf. 
It would be economical to utilize a room of this kind for this 
purpose, as the appliances of a large school might thus be ob- 
tained without special cost. He did not advocate the complete 
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co-education of deaf with hearing children. This had been tried 
before, and had usually been a failure. Nor did he advocate 
the present plan of exclusive segregation of the deaf, for it 
makes them a class apart from the hearing world. He sug- 
gested the adoption of an intermediate plan. He would edu- 
cate the deaf by themselves, in as small numbers as possible, 
in the same building with hearing children in large numbers. 
He would promote intercourse between the deaf and hearing 
children by throwing them together during play hours, and by 
placing the deaf children in the same classes with the hearing 
children for practice in subjects where information is gained 
through the eye. He would never bring together more children 
than one teacher could conveniently handle. He thought that 
about ten deaf children should constitute the extreme limit. 
In cities like Chicago, where more than a hundred deaf children 
could attend day-schools, and a number of teachers would be 
required, he advocated giving each teacher a small school-room 
in a different public-school building, rather than bring all the 
deaf children into one school. In this case a superintendent 
of deaf-mute instruction should be appointed to superintend 
the work. 

The expense for instruction could easily be kept within $10,000 
per annum, which, for a hundred pupils, would give a per capita 
cost of $100 per annum instead of $223.28, which is the average 
per capita cost of the education of a deaf child in an American 
institution.* The above figures are based upon the supposition 
that for a hundred pupils we employ ten teachers at $800 per 
annum and a superintendent at a salary of $2,000. Not only 
would the cost be less, but the advantage greater, for it is well 
known that under similar circumstances the pupils of small 
classes make greater progress than those of large classes, be- 
cause the teacher can give more individual attention to the pu- 
pils. The cost at an institution includes board and industrial 
training. Upon the day-school plan the parents would gener- 
ally assume the expenses of maintenance, and some special pro- 
vision would have to be made for industrial training. This 
need give no concern, for so many deaf-mutes who were not 
taught in institutions are to-day earning their livelihood by 
trades as to demonstrate the practicability of apprenticing deaf- 
mutes in ordinary shops. In country places, where four deaf 
children could be collected together, it would cost no more to 


*See the Report of the Illinois Institution for 1882. 
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form them into a class than to send them to an institution 
where the State must assume the cost of board as well as 
education. The expenses of such a class under a properly 
qualified teacher could easily be kept within $800 per annum, 
which would give a per capita cost of $200 instead of $223.28. 
The great difficulty in carrying out such a plan is the difficulty 
of obtaining teachers. There is no school in America where 
teachers of the deaf are trained. Mr. Bett suggested that pro- 
vision should be made for the education of teachers of the deaf 
in our normal schools, and that a certain amount of practical 
experience in teaching in approved institutions or day-schools be 
required before granting diplomas of competency to teach the 
deaf. The boards of education should demand such proof of 
competency in all teachers employed by them. 

At the present time parents who are not in wealthy circum- 
stances are usually forced to send their children away from 
home to be educated because the State only recognizes certain 
institutions. If teachers who obtain proper certificates of com- 
petency were entitled, under suitable restrictions, to receive the 
usual per cupita amount appropriated by the State for the edu- 
cation of her deaf children, parents in very moderate circum- 
stances, and in country localities where a school or class for 
the deaf could not be established, would in many cases be able 
to afford the expense of a private teacher if they were assisted 
by the State appropriation. Mr. Betz would urge upon the 
States the propriety of encouraging education at home, whereas 
the present policy practically compels the separation of the 
deaf child from its parents and hearing friends. 

In regard to the methods of instruction that should be adopted, 
Mr. Bett thought it would be advantageous to allow consid- 
erable latitude. There were certain points, however, which 
he considered important. In most of our institutions the lan- 
guage through which instruction is given is a special language, 
which has been devised for communication between deaf-mutes, 
and does not facilitate communication with hearing persons. 
The deaf-mutes think in this language, and have to translate 
their thoughts into English as into a foreign tongue. They 
remain foreigners in their own country, and associate almost 
exclusively with persons who can use the gesture-language. 
This common language is an important element in bringing 
them together in adult life and promoting intermarriage. While 
there was considerable difference of opinion among the most 
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prominent teachers of the deaf as to the proportion of the deaf 
and dumb who could be taught to speak, it had been amply 
demonstrated that deaf children could be taught to read and 
to express their thoughts in writing without a knowledge of 
the gesture-language that separates the American deaf-mute 
from the community in which he lives. He would therefore 
urge that whatever method of education might be adopted, 
the English language should be substituted for the sign-lan- 
guage as the instrument of thought. 

Then, again, there was no difference of opinion as to the de- 
sirability of teaching speech and speech-reading to as many of 
the deaf and dumb as possible. He would urge that articula- 
tion and speech-reading be taught to all the pupils, as this was 
the only way possible to ascertain how many could be taught. 
Home life and association with hearing children would act as a 
stimulus to the acquisition of speech, which stimulus was en- 
tirely wanting in an institution where all the playmates and as- 
sociates were deaf, and where nearly one-third of the teachers 
themselves could not hear. Personally, he believed that all 
deaf-mutes could acquire an intelligible articulation, and this 
conclusion was borne out by the fact that all the deaf-mutes of 
Germany were taught to speak. 

In giving speech to the deaf this country was really in arrears 
of other countries. Taking into consideration all the institu- 
tions of the world, 239 were oral schools, 32 were manual, and 
in 91 the combined system was used. Of 7,155 deaf-mutes in 
American institutions in 1882, only 584, or less than 9 per cent., 
were using speech in the school-room as a means of communi- 
cation ; whereas out of 19,318 deaf-mutes in foreign schools, 
12,662, or more than 65 per cent., were taught to speak and 
understand the speech of others in purely oral schools.* 

According to more recent statistics, collected by the Clarke 
Institution,t there were 1,991 deaf children in American insti- 
tutions in May, 1883, who were receiving instruction in articu- 
lation. Of these, 1,105 were taught speech merely as an 
accomplishment, and 886 were using speech in the school-room 
as a means of communication. It should be added that in these 
same institutions there were at that time no less than 4,241 
deaf-mutes who received no instruction in articulation. It will 


*See the Annals, January, 1883, vol. xxviii, pp. 47-61. 
+See Appendix to Sixteenth Report Clarke Institution, ‘‘ Tabular State- 
ment Concerning the Teaching of Articulation in the United States,” 
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thus be seen that the vast majority of the deaf-mutes in foreign 
countries are taught to speak and understand the speech of 
others, whereas in our country no attempts are made to teach 
speech to the majority of our deaf-mutes. 


Dr. GiiteTt said* that he and Professor Bell were both 
laboring for one end, the best possible results in deaf-mute 
education, though by somewhat different methods. For more 
than thirty years he had never turned aside to engage in other 
enterprises, and he did not defer to Professor Bell or any other 
person in an earnest desire and purpose to accomplish the 
greatest possible good to the greatest possible number of the 
deaf. He had never in any way discouraged any project or 
proposal that claimed to tend to their betterment, though it to 
his mind was clearly impracticable. He had never advised a 
parent not to exhaust all médical and scientific means to cure 
the deafness of the child, though he had been acquainted with 
more than two thousand such endeavors without knowing of 
one successful case of treatment. In efforts to teach articula- 
tion and lip-reading he had, under the direction of the trustees 
of the [Illinois Institution, within the last sixteen years ex- 
pended over twenty-five thousand dollars and the energies and 
life of one of the best teachers that ever stood before a class of 
deaf children. The Institution endeavors to afford the best 
possible advantages to its pupils, embracing within its organi- 
zation departments for literary instruction, oral and aural teach- 
ing, art and manual training. 

Professor Bell had been careful to put his position hypotheti- 
cally, and to state what he would have rather than what is 
known as attainable in the light of experience. He (Dr. Gillett) . 
was willing to surrender any method, or preferences, or opinions 
that he now had whenever a better method was found, by the 
test of practical experience, to secure better results. As a 
practical man, entrusted with the expenditure of large sums of 
public money, however much he might desire, as a matter of 
sentiment, to try new things, he could not discard that which 
for a hundred years had been found useful and efficient with- 
out a positive knowledge that we have something better as a 
substitute. His hearers would not do so in their private busi- 
ness, and they would not have him do so in a public enterprise. 


*Dr. Gillett’s Address, of which an abstract is here given, is published 
in full in the Deaf-Mute Advance of August 2, 1884.—E. A. F. 
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Dr. Gmerr said that Dr. Bell’s project was not a new one. 
It might be new to some persons present, but, if so, it was be- 
cause it was so old, and had been so long discarded that it had 
been forgotten, and our grand-parents had not thought it worthy 
of handing down to us. It was assiduously tried during the 
last century in various parts of Germany, with characteristic 
German zeal and patience, in the light of economy, of home at- 
tachments, of social associations, and of all the phases which 
Professor Bell had set forth. In every case it was found a 
failure, and abandoned. But he (the speaker) did not wish to 
be understood as opposed to trying it in America. Possibly it 
might succeed here. Republican government was tried in 
Europe and declared a failure, but succeeded in this great land. 
But let us be careful in trying experiments not to lose anything 
we already have, for while it may be interesting and amusing to 
us, whatever loss, if any, may attend it, will fall on unfortu- 
nate deaf children. Let it be remembered, also, that the hear- 
ing children of the common schools must be an important 
factor in this question. It might be that, as Chicago was a phe- 
nomenal city in so many respects, the children of Chicago schools 
have a little less depravity and a good deal more of a self-sacri- 
ficing spirit than common mortals, and would gladly forego the 
pleasure of sports with one another to give a few deaf-mutes 
practice in articulation and lip-reading on the play-ground, but 
he doubtedit. The youth of our common schools, full of animal 
spirits and vivacity, would not, in fact, so far sacrifice their own 
enjoyments as to modify their games to suit them to a few deaf- 
mutes, and it would be unjust to require it of them. 

As to the desirability of teaching deaf and dumb children to 
use speech, he agreed with Dr. Bell. But as to its practica- 
bility for all deaf children, he asserted that, while there are 
some who can be taught to use speech with satisfaction to them- 
selves and pleasure to their friends, there are many who cannot. 
Science has not yet furnished us with a method of instruction 
that brings this boon within the attainment of al/ deaf children. 
He was looking with much hopefuiness to Mr. Bell to furnish 
us this method, but we have not yet received it. Mr. Green- 
berger, Principal of the Institution for the Improved Instruction 
of Deaf-Mutes in New York, the acknowledged leader of oral 
teachers of the deaf in America, said recently, in substance, that 
we must have an American system of teaching articulation ; 
that the German system will not do for America, however well 
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it may answer in Germany, and that no system of teaching 
articulation we now have meets the conditions in America.* 
Dr. Gittett said that his own observation agreed with what Mr. 
Greenberger had stated. Though the deaf—many of them— 
have learned to use speech so as to be intelligible to their 
teachers and frequent associates, yet, after leaving the institu- 
tion, they disuse their acquired speech, and, in nearly all cases 
when they desire precision, distrust their speech and lip-reading 
and resort to writing. What particular conditions Mr. Green- 
berger referred to he was unable to say, but he conjectured that 
one of them was the superior results attained in those American 
institutions where the combined method obtains; where the 
instruction imparted is suited to the respective conditions of 
the various pupils. 

Dr. Gitert referred to several oral schools in America where 
the results had been more or less unsatisfactory in certain re- 
spects, which he specified. Some of these failures had been 
explained by saying that the teachers were incompetent, but, 
in the speaker’s opinion, not the teachers but the system was 
at fault. An important number of deaf children may acquire a 
practical use of speech, helpful to themselves and satisfactory 
to their friends, but the best cases of such had not come from 
the articulation schools any more frequently than from the 
schools where an eclectic system prevails, teaching articulation 
to such as are capable of profiting by it, and calling other helps 
to the aid of the teacher in school-room work where required. 
The discussion concerning articulation and signs was not a new 
one. It had continued for more than a hundred years, and had 
not always been carried on in as friendly a spirit as that 
evening. It had been said that this was a question of the 
survival of the fittest. If so, both would survive, as one is the 
fittest for some cases, and the other is the fittest for others. 
That they have each existed for more than a hundred years 
proves that both have merit. Let us accord a proper meed of 
justice to each, and practise each where it can do the most 
good; then shall we achieve the best results for the deaf and 
dumb. 

Professor Bell had given some interesting statistics relative 
to the effect of the intermarriage of deaf persons, and the prin- 
ciples he had deduced deserved serious consideration, not so 
much as indicating a real danger to society as showing the law 


*See the present number of the Annals, page 241. 
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of heredity. If there is a serious danger in this, we have no 
remedy. So long as love laughs at locksmiths, he will smile at 
all the admonitions anxious friends of the unborn may give 
him. This, however, was not a question for such a meeting as 
this so much as for an anthropological society, and he would 
not discuss it here. 

Professor Bell’s remarks upon trades for the deaf did not 
harmonize well with his views upon large institutions. He ob- 
jected to the trades now taught because so limited in range, 
and yet insisted that the schools should be so small that no 
trades at all can be taught in them. And, again, that those 
taught are a failure, because some deaf-mutes, after learning 
one trade, have subsequently followed another. Some such 
cases there were, but their percentage was no larger than in 
society at large. Did not others often do this same thing? 
How many of the members of the Board of Education of Chicago 
had at some time been engaged in a pursuit different from the 
one they were now following? Did not their previous experi- 
ence the better equip them for their present pursuits? If any 
deaf-mutes after learning one trade at an institution were now 
pursuing others, the fact showed that their industrial education, 
their industrious habits, and their use of tools was well-looked 
after while at the institution. Could Professor Bell refer to 
any cases of deaf-mutes who had done as well after receiving 
their education outside of an institution? The industrial edu- 
cation of deaf-mutes was by no means to be despised. It was 
one of the iniportant elements of the institutions where the 
combined system obtains. The articulation schools in America 
had neglected this very important matter. The foremost of 
American workers in that method lately stated, in advocating 
the superiority of the articulation method, that comparing the 
pupils of an articulation school with those of a sign school was 
like comparing a Fifth Avenue congregation to the convicts of 
a penitentiary! What must be the spirit and extremity of a 
system that resorts to such an argument as that? Why select 
the inmates of a penitentiary rather than the students of a tech- 
nical institute? In each case trades are pursued, and not only 
so, but the same trades. Those large institutions using the 
combined method are true technical schools, and for half a cen- 
tury have been practising the principles of teaching that are 
just now being adopted in the schools for hearing youth, both 
in elementary branches and technics. The audience present 
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was about equally divided between hearing people and deaf- 
mutes, and Dr. Gmuuerr asked the Chairman to look into the 
faces of the ladies and gentlemen on the right, who were deaf, 
and then into the faces of the Board of Education and the ladies 
and gentlemen on the left, and say whether either company 
looked any more like the inmates of a penitentiary than the 
other. He himself would not state any opinion on the subject, 
for he probably could not give an impartial opinion, as most of 
the former had been his pupils, to whom he was attached as to 
his own children. Some of the sweetest experiences of his life 
had been the successes of some of his pupils in the use of speech. 
Their voices, that to strangers seemed unpleasant, to him were 
full of music, like the prattle of his own children in their early 
endeavors to talk. 

Professor Bell had truly said that congenitally deaf children 
are dumb, not from the want of vocal organs, but from ignorance, 
having never been taught. He did not state, however, what is 
true, that the auditory apparatus is as necessary for perfect 
speech as the vocal apparatus. He says we learn speech by 
imitation. True; but we imitate sound, and there is no con- 
sciousness of sound where there is no hearing. The auditory 
apparatus is the organ that governs speech in nine hundred 
and ninety-nine cases in every thousand, though the vocal ap- 
paratus is the organ which executes the speech. The one re- 
ports to the mind the speech of another, or of one’s self; the other 
performs the direction of the mind in producing speech. Both 
are alike involved in perfect normal speech, and the visual ap- 
paratus has nothing at all to do with it, as is shown in the case 
of persons born blind, who not only speak well, but become 
superior orators and musicians. The sight is the sense through 
which we are brought into relation with physical nature, and 
its functions lie wholly within the domain of the material. 
Hearing is the sense through which" mind comes in contact 
with mind, and its functions are in the domain of the intellec- 
tual and esthetic, and are consequently of a higher order than 
those of sight. We can readily conceive of a higher power per- 
forming the functions of a lower, but how can we expect the 
lower well to perform the functions of a higher power? Yet 
this is the very task we require of a deaf-mute when we ask him 
to perform with his eye the duty which is performed by the ear 
in ourselves. True, the eye has to do with the intellectual and 
esthetic through letters and art, but never until the mind has 
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been so cultivated through instruction by way of the ear as to 
have an appreciation of literature and art. 

Professor Bell had said he would have all the deaf think in 
the English language, though he was careful not to say it could 
be done, but he would have it so. So would the speaker, if it 
could be done. He would abandon everything he had, except 
his wife and children, for a system of instruction that would 
make the English language the vernacular of all deaf-mutes. 
He did not care especially about their thinking in English if 
they could only be made to speak in English. We do not any 
of us think in English. We formulate our thoughts in Eng- 
lish. There is no natural language of thought. If there were, 
all mankind would use that language. One formulates his 
thoughts in the language he understands best. Persons have 
been known whose thought at one time was formulated in one 
language, but subsequently, by reason of the use of another 
language, it was formulated in the latter. It is just so with 
the deaf-mute. When he has acquired an adequate knowledge 
of English he will formulate his thought in the idiom of Eng- 
lish, and no sooner, no matter by what system he has been 
taught. If any one doubted this, let him examine the composi- 
tions of pupils instructed without the aid of signs, quoted by 
Mr. Williams in a paper read before the recent Conference of 
Principals.* Even hearing persons who had a good knowledge 
of English were often conscious of thought which they found 
language to express with great difficulty. They had the thought 
none the less because the language to express it in did not come 
to them. 

Dr. Gmterr confirmed the statement, already made by Mr. 
Wines and Dr. Bell, that there were over five hundred deaf-mutes 
of a school age in Illinois who had never reached the Institu- 
tion. What should be done for these was an important ques- 
tion. For four years past the speaker, in his reports to the State 
Government, had recommended the establishment of another 
institution, and he expected to make the same recommendation 
in the report shortly to be prepared. If, however, Professor 
Bell's suggestion to try the efficacy of classes in the common 
schools should meet with favor, he would most gladly co-operate 
to that end, though he was.bound to confess that it did not 
commend itself to his judgment as feasible. He valued so 
highly the influences of home that he would gladly see all deaf- 


*See the present number of the Annals, pp. 294-296. 
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mutes educated at their homes. It was not to be forgotten, 
however, that not all homes are what they should be, and that 
often the education of the street paralyzes the good influences 
of the home. He had often urged parents to take up a resi- 
dence near the Institution that they might retain the care and 
oversight of their children. In most cases when they had done 
so, after a little while, they insisted on their children remaining 
most of the time at the Institution. He had had some amusing 
experiences in this direction. 

In conclusion, Dr. Gritert said that he had appeared to-night 
not at his own desire. It had been arranged by those who 
called the meeting that he should sustain this side of the ques- 
tion in the debate, though it was the first time he had done so 
in sixteen years. He had been used to defend the other side. 
He had the honor of being the first superintendent of any of 
the old and long-established institutions in America to organize 
a zealous effort to confer speech upon the deaf. He had con- 
stantly maintained that all that is possible in this direction 
should be done. He intended to do so, as far as the means en- 
trusted to him would allow, and to try every proposal that gave 
any hope of better results; not to trifle with it, but to nurse 
it, and give it every opportunity possible, without sacrificing 
what was already possessed. He was ready to build up, but 
not to tear down at one fell swoop, as Professor Bell proposed, 
a fair structure which, though not perfect, is the best we have, 
and which for a hundred years has numbered among its adher- 
ents some of the noblest philanthropists that have graced the 
annals of mankind—De |’Epée and Sicard in France; Elliot and 
others in England ; Gallaudet and Clere and Weld and Stone 
and Turner and Peet and Hutton and Foster in America— 
and had lifted out of the densest ignorance thousands of deaf- 
mutes to the dignity of honest, honorable, and respectable citi- 
zens, many of them heads of families, where all the reciprocal 
duties of husband and wife, parent and child, were as well 
recognized and as faithfully performed as among those of their 
brothers and sisters more highly favored, on whom the loss of 
the most important sense God has bestowed upon man had 
not fallen. 


Mr. Lester Goopmay, a graduate of the Illinois Institution 
and of the National College, then addressed the audience, 
speaking orally. He said that Dr. Bell seemed to have lost 
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sight of the general in the particular. He had stated, as a con- 
clusive and powerful argument against institutions, that a semi- 
mute lost his speech while attending one, totally ignoring the 
fact that hundreds, like the speaker, had had their speech per- 
fected in the institution. The fundamental principle must be 
the greatest good for the greatest number. 

A prime objection to having deaf-mutes taught in public 
schools was that no provision is there made for teaching trades. 
The idea was impracticable and injurious. Impracticable, be- 
cause it would shut out the children of parents of limited 
means ; because the majority of deaf children are widely sep- 
arated, and hundreds of them live in isolated places. Injurious, 
because the home influence in a great many cases is bad. The 
institution, by taking deaf-mutes from some parents who have 
the worst kind of poverty—mental destitution—and from others 
who are vicious and shiftless, placed them at once on a higher 
level of thought, feeling, and action. 

Mr. Goopman said that in the Chicago post-office there were 
three former pupils of the Illinois Institution who fill respon- 
sible positions, their salaries aggregating $2,440 a year. They 
were married. They fulfilled their social and political duties. 
They were warmly in favor of institutions, and regarded with 
coldness any scheme calculated to cripple them. They thought 
that, in general, institutions should be managed on the cottage 
system; that the number of pupils to a teacher should be de- 
creased ; that greater endeavors should be made to secure the 
best talent for the work of instruction, recognizing in the mean- 
time and warmly appreciating the great efforts made by super- 
intendents who are eager and anxious to advance, but are ham- 
pered by lack of means. 

Dr. Bett spoke again, and several other persons, both deaf 
and hearing, continued the discussion with much animation, 
until finally the Chairman was obliged, by the lateness of the 
hour, to bring the meeting to a close. KE. A. F. 


THE TENTH CENSUS. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Census Orrice, September 23, 1884. 
To the Editor of the Annals: 

Sir: In accordance with your request, I take pleasure in sub- 
mitting, for publication in the Annals, the following general 
results of the inquiry into the number and condition of the 
deaf and dumb in the United States, made in the Tenth Census. 

The total number of deaf and dumb found was 33,878; of 
whom 32,806 were returned by enumerators, and 1,072 addi- 
tional by physicians. 

They were. found in the following places: 5,393 in institu- 
tions for the deaf; 511 in almshouses; 4 in jails and other pris- 
ons; 79 in benevolent institutions; 24 in hospitals or asylums 
for the insane, and 27,867 at their homes or in private families. 

With respect to their ages, 1,437 were under six years old; 
10,046 between six and sixteen; 5,013 over sixteen and under 
twenty-one, and 17,382 were twenty-one years old and over. 
Taking from six to twenty as of proper school-age, the number 
of school-age was 15,059. 

The number reported as in institutions June 1, 1880, was, as 
stated, 5,393. But in addition to these were found 6,761 not 
in institutions, who had received special instruction in institu- 
tions; or 12,154 educated or partially educated deaf-mutes, in 
all. This number is doubtless incomplete. 

The age at which deafness occurred was stated in 22,473 
cases. Of these, 12,155 were congenitally deaf; 7,289 lost their 
hearing under five years of age; 2,235, from five to nine; 694, 
from ten to fourteen, and 100 at fifteen years. 

The cause of deafness was assigned, with more or less defi- 
niteness and probability, in 9,209 cases, of which 366 were 
referred to diseases of the ear, 8,250 to other diseases, and 
593 to accidents. The list of causes accepted and tallied is as 
follows: Meningitis, 2,856; scarlet fever, 2,695; malarial and 
typhoid fevers, 571; measles, 448; fevers, non-malarial, 381 ; 
catarrh and catarrhal fevers, 324; other inflammations of the 
air passages, 142; falls, 323; abscesses, 281; whooping-cough, 
195; nervous affections, 170; scrofula, 131; quinine, 78 ; blows 
and contusions, 74; inflammations of the ear, 72; diphtheria, 
70; hydrocephalus, 63; teething, 54; mumps, 51; small-pox 
and variola, 47; erysipelas, 36; fright, 32; water in the ear, 
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25; sun-stroke, 21; noises and concussions, 21; tumors, 11; 
chicken-pox, 10 ; struck by lightning, 10 ; foreign bodies in the 
ear, 9; salt rheum, 3; malformation of the ear, 2; syphilis, 2; 
consumption, 1. We rejected 850 cases of disease and 128 of 
accidents, as too vague or improbable to be counted and classi- 
fied. 

Among the complications of deafness were found: Deaf, 
dumb, and blind, 245; deaf, dumb, and insane, 268; deaf, dumb, 
and idiotic, 2,122; deaf, dumb, insane, and blind, 30; deaf, 
dumb, blind, and idiotic, 217. Total number of deaf who are 
doubly or trebly afflicted, 2,882. 

The number of deaf found in the principal cities was: In 
New York, 718; Philadelphia, 464; Brooklyn, 246; Chicago, 
204; Boston, 160; St. Louis, 174; Baltimore, 169 ; Cincinnati, 
136; San Francisco, 76, and New Orleans, 109. 

The classification by sex, race, and nativity, is as follows: 
Native white—males, 14,879 ; females, 12,425; total, 27,304. 
Foreign white—males, 1,894; females, 1,463; total, 3,357. 
Colored—males, 1,794 ; females, 1,423 ; total,3,217. The total 
males are 18,567, and females, 15,311. 

The increase in the number of deaf-mutes in half a century, 
as reported, has been: In 1830 there were 6,106; in 1840 there 
were 7,665; in 1850 there were 9,803; in 1860 there were 
12,821; in 1870 there were 16,205, and in 1880 there were 
33,878 returned. But no close approximation to a complete 
enumeration has before been made. 

Compared with the other three groups of defectives, the 
deaf and dumb number 33,878; the blind, 48,928; the idiotic, 
76,895, and the insane, 91,959. But the blind of school age 
number only 7,768 against 15,059 deaf children of correspond- 
ing age. 

I am, with respect, very sincerely yours, 
FRED. H. WINES, 


Expert and Special Agent of the Tenth Census for the 
Defective, Dependent, and Delinquent Classes. 


NECROLOGY. 


John R. Keep, who four years ago retired from a long and 
useful service as instructor, chiefly in the American Asylum, 
‘but for some years in the New York and Ohio institutions also, the 
author of several text-books and valuable articles on deaf-mute 
instruction, died June 15th, 1884, at his home in Hartford, 
Conn., in the seventy-fourth year of his age. A biographical 
sketch from the pen of one of his colleagues will appear in the 
next number of the Annals. 


Richard Salter Storrs, instructor in the American Asylum 
since 1852, with the exception of two years that he was pro- 
fessor in the National College, a valued contributor to the 
Annals and other periodicals, a man of rare intellectual power 
and moral earnestness, died at his home in Longmeadow, Mass., 
August 30, 1884, at the age of fifty-three, by a pistol-shot from 
his own hand, while suffering from mental derangement caused 
by insomnia. In the death of this remarkably gifted man the 
American Asylum, the Annals, and the whole profession suffer 
an incalculable loss. The next number of the Annals will con- 
tain a biographical sketch prepared by one of his colleagues. 


Léon August Joseph Vaisse, or, as he usually wrote his name, 
Léon Vaisse, of Paris, France, one of the most distinguished 
among European teachers of the deaf, died suddenly on the 9th 
of June last in the 77th year of his age. Mr. Vaisse began the 
work of teaching the deaf when a young man in the Paris In- 
stitution, taught for several years in the New York Institution, 
then was again a teacher in the Paris Institution, in which he 
was afterwards promoted to the office first of vice-director and 
then director, and upon his retirement from active duty was 
made honorary director. He was the author of several impor- 
tant works and essays relating to deaf-mute instruction, some of 
which have been translated into English and published in the 
Annals. He was president of the First International Conven- 
tion for the Amelioration of the Condition of Deaf-Mutes, held 
at Paris in 1878, chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Convention at Milan in 1880, anda member of the Committee of 
Arrangements of the Brussels Convention in 1883. 

Mr. Vaisse was an ardent advocate of articulation teaching— 
though not to the exclusion of the manual method—at a time 
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when articulation teaching had few friends in France. Many 
years ago he devised some ingenious practical aids for the work, 
especially his “mimo-stenographic” physiological symbols and 
his charts illustrating the mechanism of speech. In 1878, at 
the Paris Convention, he expressed his preference for the oral 
method, and at Milan, though he did not take a prominent part 
in the discussion, he gave his vote for the “ pure oral” method ; 
but further reflection and observation led him to recede from 
the extreme ground taken at that time. In an article published 
in the Paris Courrier in 1882 he said: “I do not believe in the 
possibility of the entire exclusion of the sign-language in the 
education of a congenital deaf-mute ;” and in a letter to the 
editor of the Annals, written last year, referring to the refusal 
of most of the American instructors to exchange the “combined” 
method for the “ pure oral,” as recommended at Milan, he said : 
“ Looking at the greatest good of the greatest number, I do not 
know but the American teachers are right.” 

Mr. Vaisse was an accomplished scholar and scientist, aside 
from the work of deaf-mute instruction, especially in the field 
of linguistics and anthropology. He was a member of the 
Anthropological Society, President of the Linguistical Society, 
Officer of the Academy, and Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 

The following list of Mr. Vaisse’s works is taken from the 
last Report of the Paris Institution : 


1838. Le premier livre des sourds-muets. Description et histoire de l’In- 
stitution royale de Paris. 


1838. Le mécanisme de la parole mis 4 la portée des sourds-muets de 
naissance. 


1839. Essai d’une grammaire symbolique 4 l’usage des sourds-muets. 


1842-1860. Armorial national de France, recueil complet des armes des 
villes et provinces du territoire francais, par H. Traversier, avec 
des notices descriptives et historiques par Léon Vaisse. 


1844. Essai historique sur la condition sociale et I’(ducation des sourds- 
muets en France. 


1844. Dictionnaire encyclopédique de histoire de France (Laurent Clerc, 
de Gérando, Itard, abbé de l’Epée, Jean Massieu, Fabre d’Olivet, 
abbé Sicard, Sourd-Muets. ) 


1845. Les sourds-muets et leur ¢ducation. 


1848. Des conditions dans lesquelles s’entreprend et des moyens par les- 
quels s’accomplit l’instruction des sourds de naissance. Discours. 


1848. De l’écriture et de son origine, ainsi que des diff¢rents systémes de 
signes écrits et de moyens graphiques usités chez les principaux 
peuples du globe, tant anciens que modernes. 


1853. De la parole considérée au double point de vue de la physiologie et 
de la grammaire, nouvelles études sur les divers ordres de phé- 
noménes dont se compose le langage de la voix articulée. 
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1853. Encyclopédie moderne (article Langues.) 


1854. De la pantomime comme langage naturel et moyen d’instruction du 
sourd-muet. 


1858. Essai sur l'histoire de la philologie orientale en France. 


1862. Paroles prononcées sur la tombe de M. le docteur Méniére, médecin 
en chef de I’Institution impériale des Sourds-Muets. 


1865. Historique et principes de l’art d’instruire les sourds-muets. 
1866-1870. Bulletin annuel de l’Institution impériale des Sourds-Muets. 


1869. Programmes d’¢tudes et d’enseignement de 1’Institution impériale 
des Sourds-Muets. 


1870. Principes de l’enseignement de la parole aux sourds de naissance. 
Avec une planche. 


1872. Simples réflexions sur quelques questions de détails dans la pratique 
de l'éducation des enfants atteints de surdi-mutité. Lettre du 
directeur honoraire de l’Institution nationale des Sourds-Muets 
ses anciens collaborateurs et confréres. (Annals, xix, 10-20.) 

L’éducation des sourds-muets dans les institutions departementales 
(Congrés scientifique de France XL¢ session, Rodez.) 


1876. Un document retrouv* et quelques faits rétablis concernant l’his- 
toire de l’¢ducation des sourds-muets en France, avec un apercu 
de l’¢tat actuel de cette branche spéciale de l’instruction publique 
et l’expression d’un voeu 4 réaliser dans son intérét. (Annals, 
xxiv, 80-90.) 


1881. Un premier résultat du congrés international de Milan (Conseiller- 
Messager des Sourds-Muets ) 


1881. La méthode italienne. (Annals, xxvii, 66.) 


Joseph Piroux, founder and director of. the Institution at 
Nancy, France, died at Nancy on the 26th of July, 1884, in his 
eighty-fifth year. He was a successful instructor, an independ- 
ent thinker, and a voluminous writer. His methods were pecu- 
liar to himself, and the zeal with which he advocated them, 
together with the freedom he allowed himself in criticising the 
views of others, raised a barrier between him and his profes- 
sional brethren in France which prevented entire mutual sym- 
pathy and support. He felt that they did not understand and 
appreciate him; they regarded him. as eccentric and opinion- 
ated. He was, in fact, a man of unusual ability, and the essen- 
tial feature of his method—the persistent use of the manual 
alphabet in all communications with the deaf, as combining 
precision, clearness, and rapidity—is worthy of more considera- 
tion than it has usually received. His claims to distinction 
were perhaps more fully recognized by outsiders than by Jabor- 
ers in the same field; he was made Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor and of the Order of Piys IX, Officer of the Academy, 
Honorary Member of the Academy of Stanislas, and corre- 
sponding member of several learned societies. 
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Julia Brace, a famous blind deaf-mute, for many years a resi- 
dent of the American Asylum, died at her home in Blooming- 
ton, Conn., August 2, 1884, at the advanced age of seventy- 
seven years. A full history of the attempts made to educate 
her and their results—less successful, but scarcely less inter- 
esting than in the case of the more intellectual Laura Bridg- 
man—may be found in the second volume of the Annals, pp. 
65-74. E. A. F. 


INSTITUTION ITEMS. 


American Asylum.—Mr. S. Tefft Walker, late of the Penn- 
sylvania Institution, has been appointed to the place made 
vacant by the death of Mr. Storrs. Miss Abbie E. Read, of 
the Articulation Department, has resigned her position, as she 
is soon to be married. Her place has not yet been supplied. 


Arkansas Institute-—The following new appointments have 
been made: Mr. J. W. Michaels, late of the Virginia Institu- 
tion, teacher of the first class; Miss Florence Veitch, formerly 
of the Maryland School, teacher of articulation; Mr. Williams, 


of Little Rock, a printer of twenty-five years’ experience, in- 
structor in printing. 


Mr. A. Graham Bell's School_—Miss Gertrude Hitz, now 
Mrs. Burton, has resigned her position, and been succeeded by 
Miss 8. E. Littlefield, who had charge of the Greenock Articu- 
lation school up to the time of its adoption by the school- 
board of Greenock, (Scotland.) 


California Institution.—Miss Annie Warren has resigned 
her position of teacher to take up a piece of land, hoping also 
to improve her health thereby. Theo. D’Estrella, who has 
been studying in the San Francisco School of Design, and at 
the same time teaching drawing in the Institution, has now been 
appointed a teacher in the literary department. 

The building for bakery and cooking school, for which an 
appropriation of $5,000 was’ made by the last Legislature, is 
now in process of construction, and is expected to be done by 
the first of January. A wood-working shop and a printing 
office have been established, and the success of the method pur- 
sued has been very gratifying. The grounds of the Institution 
in front of the school-house have been laid out and made pre- 
sentable at a cost of about $2,000. 
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Columbia Institution.—Hurper’s Magazine for July, 1884, 
contains an entertaining sketch of this Institution in its two 
departments, entitled “'The Silent Schools of Kendall Green,” 
by the late Mrs. Sarita Brady Hutchins, of Washington. It is 
illustrated by beautiful views of the College and Gymnasium, 
the interior of the Museum, and a corner of the terrace wall, 
and also by pictures of the late Hon. Amos Kendall and Dr. E. 
M. Gallaudet, which, though fine specimens of the engraver’s 
work, as portraits scarcely do those gentlemen justice. 

The College year opens with a larger number of new students 
than ever before. 


Deseret School.—Mr. White sends us the following history of 
the origin of this new school: 


At the last session of the Utah legislature provision was made for the 
education of deaf persons within the Territory, in view of the fact that 
according to the last census the number of uneducated deaf-mutes in Utah 
was one hundred and eighteen. It was further provided that the Univer- 
sity of Deseret at Salt Lake City should add to its departments one for 
the education of the deaf. The University is the oldest and best institu- 
tion of learning within the Territory, having been established in 1850, al- 
most coeval with the first settlement of Salt Lake City. 

The government of the University is vested in a chancellor and a board 
of twelve regents, elected biennially by the joint vote of the legislative 
assembly of the Territory. _The faculty and its president, as well as the 
other officers of the University, are appointed by the board of regents. 
Hon. George Q. Cannon is the chancellor, and Dr. John R. Park, a grad- 
uate of the University of New York, is the president. The control or su- 
pervision of the education of deaf-mutes could not have been entrusted 
to better hands than those of Dr. Park, who is sincerely devoted to 
their interests and anxious for their welfare, having shown an intelligent 
appreciation of their needs and methods of instruction. The management 
of the deaf-mute department has been entrusted to Mr. Harry White, late 
of the New England School, as principal. The school is yet in an embryo 
state, with a small number of pupils in attendance, but after a circular 
notice now being printed has been widely distributed, bringing the school 
to the notice of parents or guardians of deaf-mutes throughout the Ter- 
ritory, there will be an increase in the attendance, which will warrant the 
employment of additional teachers. The University is abundantly sup- 
plied with material aids to teaching, such as charts, maps, etc. The name 
of “ Deseret,” from which the University takes its title, was the one first 
applied to the Territory by the original founders under Brigham Young, 
but Congress changed the name of the Territory to Utah. 


Ealing (London, England) Training College.—Dr. D. Bux- 
ton, who, since the organization ci the Society under whose 
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direction this College and School are carried on, has been its 
secretary, has resigned that position to engage in other occupa- 
tions, thus severing his connection with the work of deaf-mute 
instruction, which, since 1841, has existed unbroken. His suc- 
cess as an instructor and his abilities as a writer have given 
him deserved prominence among the members of our profes- 
sion, and enabled him to exert a wide influence both upon his 
associates in the work and upon the outside world. We are 
glad to learn from him that his interest in the deaf remains un- 
diminished, and that the Annals may look for further contri- 
butions from his pen. 


Florida Institution.—A contract has been made to put up a 
building for an institution for the education of the deaf at St. 
Augustine. 


Halifux Institution.—The legislature of Nova Scotia at its 
last session passed an act providing for the free education and 
board of the deaf-mutes of the Province between the ages of 
eight and eighteen. To those entering under twelve years of 
age a term of eight years’ instruction is secured. Nova Scotia 
was the first British colony to vote legislative grants for deaf- 
mute education, and she is now the first to decree unconditional 
free board and education for her deaf children. 


Horace Mann School.—Miss Ella C. Jordan has been made 
head assistant teacher in the place of the late Miss Bond, and 
Miss Martha F. Metcalf has been added to the corps of 
- teachers. 


Illinois Institution.—Miss Louisa K. Thompson, late of the 
Ohio Institution, and Miss Maria Toles, late of the New York 
Institution, have been added to the corps of instruction. 


Iowa Institution.—Miss Metta Shaw and Miss Cramer have 
resigned their positions as teachers, the former to take a private 
pupil, and the latter on account of ill health. 

Mr. L. Roberts, late of the Kansas Institution, has been ap- 
pointed teacher. 


Kansas Institution.—Miss Henrietta Woodmas has been 
added to the corps of teachers. Mr. Chase has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of the boys, and Miss Hare of the girls. 
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A new wing is completed, affording ample room for the in- 
creased number of pupils. A new boiler-house has been erected, 
and other changes and improvements have been made. 

Kentucky Institution.—Two new teachers have been added: 
Miss Black, of Cortland, N. Y., who will take charge of a class 
in articulation, and Miss Belle Beard, a graduate of this Insti- 
tution, who will teach a class in‘the Primary Department. 

Mr. Dudley has been in Colorado since July 3d, in search of 
health, and has apparently been very successful, having gained 
strength rapidly up to the present time. He expected to return 
to his duties on the first of October. 


Mackay Institution.—The office of principal has been ‘abol- 
ished, and Miss Harriet E. McGann assumes the entire manage- 
ment as superintendent. 

Last September the Institution opened its doors to admit 
the Protestant blind of the Province, and will henceforth be 
known as the Mackay Institution for Protestant Deaf-Mutes 
and Blind. A valuable piece of land adjoining the play-grounds 
was lately purchased and presented to the Institution by the 
president of the board, Mr. Hugh Mackay. During the summer 
vacation the building was put in thorough repair. 

Maryland School.—The vacancy caused in the corps of 
teachers by the resignation of Mrs. L. E. Grow has been filled 
by the appointment of Mr. Geo. W. Veditz, a graduate of this 
School and of the National College. 


Minnesota School.—Mr. James C. Watson, son of Mr. James 
Watson of Belleville, Ont., late of the Texas Institution, takes 
the place made vacant by the resignation of Mr. Wm. K. Barr. 

The meeting of the Conference of Principals at Faribault in 
July last attracted much attention throughout the State, and 
there will probably be a larger attendance at school the ensuing 
year than ever before. 

Mississippi Institution.--The Institution, which was closed 
in March last on account of sickness, has been put in a thor- 
oughly good sanitary condition, and the school reopens on the 
first of October. 


Nebraska Institute-—Miss Belle Hudson, late of the Iowa 
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State University, has been appointed teacher in place of Miss 
Jessie Harper, who took charge of a private pupil at the close 
of the last term. 


New England Industrial School.—Mr. Harry White has re- 
signed the position of teacher to take charge of the Deseret 
School. Mrs. Persis H. Bowden takes his place for the present. 


New Jersey School.—Miss Emma J. Ely has gone to Philadel- 
phia to succeed Miss Garrett in the direction of the Oral Branch 
of the Pennsylvania Institution. Miss S. C. Howard's connec- 
tion with this school also closed with the last school year. 

Miss Julia Brearley, who has for more than two years taught 
articulation in the New York Institution, succeeds Miss Ely, 
and Miss Howard’s place is taken by Miss Anne P. Sumner, of 
Trenton, who has had no previous experience in teaching deaf- 
mutes. 


New York Institution.—Miss Toles and Miss Brearley, teach- 
ers of articulation, have retired and accepted appointments to 
similar positions, the one in the Illinois Institution and the 
other in the New Jersey Institution. Owing to a reduction in the 
number of the pupils, consequent upon the withdrawal of the 
State pupils from New Jersey, these vacancies will not be filled. 

Miss Caroline V. Hagadorn, for twelve years teacher of draw- 
ing and painting, discontinued her connection with the Institu- 
tion on the first of September. The vacancy thus occasioned 
has enabled the Directors to establish a school of decorative art, 
which it is thought will meet its own expenses and give those 
of the pupils who specially pursue it a permanent means of 
livelihood. It is under the management of Madame A. Le 
Prince, assisted by Mrs. Isabella Carroll. 

Mr. John Clearwater, after a period of nearly fifty years’ ser- 
vice in the cabinet shop of the Institution, has also retired. His 
place has been supplied by a man of great skill, not only as a 
practical workman, but also as a teacher of his methods. 

Ohio Institution.—Mr. Raffington and Miss Thompson have 
resigned their positions as teachers, the latter to become a 
teacher in the Illinois Institution. Miss Eva Smith has been 
appointed teacher in the Primary Department. 

Mr. Talbot takes charge of the Vis-a- Vis for the coming 
year. He announces in his Salutatory the judicious purpose 
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to give Institution and school news as freely as may be without 
offence, but to exclude mere gossip from his columns. 

Important changes and improvements have been made in the 
buildings during the summer vacation. 


Oregon School.—The Rev. W. D. McFarland, late editor of 
& missionary magazine published in Baltimore, Md., has been 
appointed teacher. 

Pennsylvania Institution.—Mr. Joshua Foster, after forty- 
five years of faithful and successful labor—thirty-one as teacher 
and fourteen as principal—is compelled by his failing health to 
retire from his position. Mr. B. D. Pettengill, another veteran 
in the work, well known to the readers of the Annals -by his 
valuable contributions to its pages, who has been connected 
with the Institution about the same length of time as Mr. Fos- 
ter, has also retired. The Board of Directors, in recognition of 
their great services, has granted them half-pay for the remainder 
of their days, which we hope will not be few. Miss Gertrude 
A. Kirby, the kind-hearted and efficient matron for more than 
thirty years, retires upon full pay. Mr. David J. Stevenson, 
steward for upwards of thirty-five years, also retires at this 
time. Mr. 8. Tefft Walker, who came to the Institution last 
January from Colorado, has accepted a position in the American 
Asylum at Hartford. 

The following new appointments have been made: Miss Sarah 
R. Briggs, matron; Mr. Edward Hurd, of Illinois, teacher in 
the place of Mr. Walker ; Miss Anna B. Boyer, of the Western 
Pennsylvania Institution, in the place of Mr. B. D. Pettengill ; 
Miss Maggie Hallowell in the place of the late Miss Ziegler ; 
and Miss Richards, recently of the Illinois Institution, has been 
given charge of an oral class of girls. 

Hereafter, two hearing and speaking supervisors are to have 
charge of the pupils outside of school hours, and meantime be 
fitted for regular school-room work. Miss Lizzie Gardiner fills 
this position at present on the girls’ side, and Mr. Hurd tem- 
porarily on the boys’. 

The Oral Branch of the Institution, formerly under the care 
of Miss Emma Garrett, now of the Scranton School, is di- 
rected by Miss Emma J. Ely, late of the New Jersey Insti- 
tution, who brings to her work experience and executive ability 
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Scranton Oral School.—Miss Emma Garrett, late at the head 
of the Oral Branch of the Pennsylvania Institution, bas been 
elected principal of this Schooland entered upon her new duties. 

Sienna Institution.—A monument erected to the memory of 
the late Padre Pendola was inaugurated with appropriate cere- 
monies on the 17th of August last in the great hall of the In- 
stitution. 


South Carolina Institution.—Miss Eva Ballard, teacher of 
articulation, has resigned the position on account of poor health. 
Miss Bessie Eddy, of Rome, N. Y., takes her place. 

The Institution is adding a west wing to the building, which 
will give twenty-one additional rooms. 


Virginia Institution.—The following changes were made in 
the organization of the Institution at the annual meeting of the 
Board of Visitors held June 12, 1884: Principal, Thomas S. 
Doyle, elected in place of Chas. S. Roller; steward, Oliver R. 
Funsten; matron, Mrs. F. B. Johnson, elected in place of Mrs. 
Garnett Preston; assistant matron, Miss Grymes, in place of 
Miss Woodward. In the deaf-mute department, G. D. Euritt 
was appointed to the first (or highest) class, in place of W. W. 
Brenaman; E. Loring Turner, M. D., to the second class, in 
place of F. C. Yates; W. C. Geiger to the fourth class, in place 
of J. W. Michaels; Miss Gay Trout was appointed to teach 
drawing, pencil, and crayon, and Mr. Talbot Coleman, oil and 
water-color painting, in place of Mrs. Whitcomb; Miss Emma 
Grimm was elected articulation teacher in place of Mrs. Joanna 
Ross. Other changes were made in the industrial department, 
putting things back, as far as possible, into the condition in 
which they were at the time the changes were made in June, 
1882, which changes were the jirst of a political nature ever 
made in the Institution. 


West of England (Keeter) Institution.—Mr. W. H. Addison, 
of the Liverpool Institution, and previously of Edinburgh, has 
been appointed head-master of this Institution in succession to 
Mr. J. T. Hobbah. Mrs. Addison also succeeds Mrs. Hobbah 


as matron. 


West Virginia Institution.—As our notice last year of the 
retirement of Mr. McGann did not mention the reason therefor, 
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we comply with the request to publish the following resolution 
of the Board of Regents adopted June 7, 1884: 


Whereas a year ago Mr. J. Brooks McGann was dropped from the corps 
of teachers of this Institution, and he now applies to this Board for a tes- 
timonial, we hereby bear testimony to the fact that Mr. McGann, as 
teacher in this Institution, performed his duties to the satisfaction of the 
Board, and that he was discontinued because of the necessity of reducing 
the expenses, by reason of a reduced appropriation, and for no other reason. 


Western New York Institution.—Miss Nellie Reed and Miss 
Jenny Morehouse, who have had experience in schools for hearing 
children, have been appointed teachers in the place of Miss Ely, 
Miss McGill, and Miss Converse, resigned. Miss Bessie Eddy 
takes a class temporarily. Mr. Sutherland has resigned to 
enter the Divinity School at New Haven, and his place is not 
yet supplied. Mr. Charles S. Teall takes the place of Mr. Scott, 
in charge of classes in printing. Mr. William Arnold, a man 
of experience in teaching and somewhat acquainted with deaf- 
mutes, is appointed supervisor of the boys. 

The class of pupils graduated from the kindergarten last 
June have acquired such familiarity with language and speech 
that they are now formed into a class to be taught by means 
of speech. They converse with one another by the manual 
alphabet. 


Wisconsin Institution.—At the close of the year, July 1, 
1884, the steward, Mr. R. A. Gates, resigned, and has gone 
to Prescott, Arizona. Miss Julia A. Taylor, for four years 
matron, also resigned at the same time. Miss Mary E. Smith, 
assistant matron, after a number of years of acceptable service, 
withdraws from work here to take up like responsibilities in the 
Western Pennsylvania Institution, at Turtle Creek. Miss Alice 
Turley, after teaching one year, retires to domestic life. Miss 
M. J. Farrant, who has also been in this school one year, is now 
engaged with Miss McCowen in the Voice and Hearing School 
in Chicago. Miss Helen Briggs, who has been teaching in the 
Institution two years, changes her vocation by engaging to teach 
music at a college in Albert Lea, Iowa. Miss Clara Waite, after 
teaching writing and drawing one year, retires to private life. 

The vacancies thus occasioned have been filled by the ap- 
pointment of the superintendent as steward, Mrs. H. C. Swiler, 
acting matron, and Mrs. Sarah D. Gibson, assistant matron. 
The corps of teachers has been reinforced by the appointment 
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of Mr. Warren Robinson, a graduate of this Institution and of 
the National College; Miss Mary Griffin, late of the Arkansas 
Institution; Miss Allie Hobart; Miss Elizabeth Bright; and 
Mr. Harry Reed, a graduate of this Institution and of the 
National College, to fill the vacancy caused by the temporary 
absence of Mr. Jas. L. Smith. Miss Mary Jameson, of Hyde 
Park, IIl., takes charge of the art department. E. A. F. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The National Educational Association.—The meeting of 
this Association last summer, at Madison, Wis., July 15-18, 
was largely attended by the principals and teachers who were 
present at the Conference of Principals at Faribault, and by 
some others specially interested in deaf-mute instruction. One 
session of the Convention was devoted to a discussion concern- 
ing the education of the deaf. Dr. E. M. Gallaudet presided. 
Mr. J. A. Gillespie, Superintendent of the Nebraska Institu- 
tion, read a paper on “ The Aural System for the Semi-Deaf ;” 
Dr. A. Graham Bell, of Washington, delivered an address on 
“The Formation of Deaf Classes in Public Schools ;” Professor 
J. C. Gordon, of the National Deaf-Mute College, read a paper 
giving the history of the attempts at the co-education of deaf 
and hearing children in Europe, and there was a general discus- 
sion of the subject of Dr. Bell’s address, in which Dr. P. G. 
Gillett, Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, Messrs. J. 
L Noyes, Job Williams, Paul Binner, J. W. Swiler, R. C. 
Spencer, Mr. Page, and Mrs. F. S. Parker took part. Mr. Gil- 
lespie’s paper was .published, in substance, in the last number 
of the Annals, pp. 185-190; Dr. Bell’s address, except the in- 
troductory portion, was substantially the same as the one he 
delivered a few days later in Chicago, of which an abstract is 
given in the present number of the Annals, Professor Gordon’s 
valuable paper we hope to publish in our next number. 


The American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
—At the meeting of this Association, held at Philadelphia in 
September last, Dr. A. Graham Bell, of Washington, read before 
the section of Anthropology a paper entitled “The Evolution 
of a Race of Deaf-Mutes in America.” In this paper, in addi- 
tion to the substance of the address delivered last year before 
the National Academy of Sciences, (Annals, xxix, 72—74,) he 
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presented the results of recent researches concerning the gene- 
alogy of certain deaf-mute families. These researches will 
probably be privately printed for the information of investiga- 
tors who may be interested, instead of being published in any 
journal, as the verification of names might give offence. The 
genealogical tables, however, lose their value and importance 
without names, etc., which can be verified. Of the discussion 
that followed Dr. Bell’s paper, we find the following report in 
the New York 7ribune : 


Professor J. C. Gordon, of the National Deaf-Mute College, said that as 
early as 1850 American instructors of deaf-mutes had attempted to secure 
census returns upon the status of the deaf, and although they have kept 
‘“‘ pegging away,” it was not until the last Census that they succeeded in 
getting tables at all trustworthy. He did not agree with Professor Bell in 
the belief that congenital deafness is actually increasing in the United 
States. If there is an apparent increase of congenital deafness, it may be 
attributed to the greater accuracy of the census returns. 

It is true that deafness may be hereditary. This is shown by the facts 
gathered by Professor Bell. It was shown in 1868, in a paper by Dr. W. 
W. Turner, the venerable ex-principal of the Hartford Institution. But 
forces, Professor Gordon thought, were at work to arrest this hereditary 
tendency and to prevent the formation of a permanent variety of the race. 
Like produces like, but, often, deafness of parents may be from unlike 
causes, Which neutralize each other. Deaf-mutes do not marry in and in; 
but there is a frequent admixture with untainted persons, and there is a 
constant tendency to return to the normal type. Many instructors depre- 
cate and discourage the intermarriage of congenital mutes, and their ad- 
vice is often heeded. Many never marry, casualties cut off others, and 
where there is physical deterioration the marriages are not prolific. 

The deaf are not immured from public gaze in exile schools. One school 
alone receives a thousand visitors a month. The pupils are at their homes 
from two to three months every year, and the development of home ties 
is encouraged. 

The American institutions are introducing oral speech as fast as money 
and teachers can be obtained for the purpose, and already more than two 
thousand pupils are receiving oral training. 

Instructors do not feel free to banish signs, for it has been proved that 
they can begin lower, as well as go higher, with them than without them, 
and they remember that while the oral system was practised exclusively 
by 95 out of the 100 teachers who may be enumerated in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, and has continued alongside of 
the so-called French system, the purely oral system had never produced 
a famous scholar; but where the sign-language has been permitted, the 
training has developed authors, editors, lawyers, poets, sculptors, paint- 
ers, and others who have led distinguished careers. 


Before the section of Economics, Professor Gordon read a 
paper giving the history of the attempts in Europe to educate 
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deaf children in the public schools, which was substantially the 
same as the one he read at Madison, Wis., mentioned above. 
Professor J. W. Chickering, Jr., of the National Deaf-Mute 
College, who was elected Secretary of this section, read a paper 
before it on “ Deaf-Mute Statistics.” In an editorial article re- 
viewing the subject of Professor Gordon’s paper, the New 
York Zribune of Sept. 15, after giving a summary of his con- 
clusions, says: 

This position seems to be impregnable. Professor Bell’s opinions as a 
practical man of science are entitled to great weight, but in matters re- 
lating to a special branch of education, involving characteristic difficul- 


ties, the experience of Professor Gordon and other specialists is con- 
clusive. 


The American Otological Society.—At the meeting of this 
Society, held at the Grand Hotel, Catskill mountains, in July 
last, Mr. F. D. Clarke, of the New York Institution, in behalf of 
the committee appointed by the Third Convention of Articula- 
tion Teachers to consider tests of hearing, etc., presented the 
subject to the consideration of the Society, and the Society ap- 
pointed a committee, consisting of Dr. Charles H. Burnett of 
Philadelphia, Dr. Samuel Sexton of New York, and Dr. F. B. 
Loring of Washington, to confer with the committee repre- 
sented by Mr. Clarke, and report to the Society. 


Deaf-Mute Education in Great Britain.—Mr. Richard 
Elliott, in the London 7Zimes for Sept. 2, 1884, recurs to a 
subject of which he has always been the most prominent 
advocate among the teachers of Great Britain—the importance 
of State aid for the education of the deaf. We have’space only 
for the following extracts : 


The wonder that the deaf and dumb have been so long neglected be- 
comes the greater when it is considered that in comparison with the hear- 
ing the work to be done in education is far more extensive. For the deaf 
child a means of communication with the great mass of his fellow- beings 
has to be created, the maternal instruction, such as the hearing child 
learns at his mother’s knee, must be imparted, and this by skilled teach- 
ing and the use of instruments not nearly so efficacious as those at the 
command of the hearing. One would have thought that an elementary 
education act would have contained sume reference to so necessitous a 
class. One would have thought, too, that of the many endowments which 
the charity of former ages has bestowed upon education generally some 
would have been devoted to those whose needs are so great. But the edu- 
cation of the deaf and dumb has been ignored alike by pious founders in 
the past and by successive governments in the present. It was not until 
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1792 that public charity in London commenced a work, still flourishing, 
happily, which represents a large and wide-spread effort to meet the ne- 
cessities of the case. By the noble exertions of various philanthropic so- 
cieties all that has hitherto been accomplished for the amelioration of the 
condition of the deaf-mute hasbeen done. All honor, then, to that charity 
which has shed its bright light in the dark regions of moral and intellec- 
tual night, and has raised many thousands to a participation in the hopes 
and privileges of Christian citizenship. 

It may be thought that these societies fully meet all requirements. Un- 
fortunately, they do not. The work is too great for voluntary benevo- 
lence. * * * If, considering what has to be accomplished in their edu- 
cation, we were to include all the children in England and Wales between 
the ages of five and fifteen, we should require accommodation, according to 
the census tables of 1881, for 3,508 children. In the carefully-prepared 
table of institutions in the report of the Conference of 1881, it is shown 
that 1,701 children were then attending school. A liberal provision for 
education would not only provide sufficient accommodation, but would 
also lengthen the period of instruction, which at present is generally 
inadequate to raise the pupils to the point of progress which is desir- 
aus. * 

Civilized, educated, philanthropic England is, I believe, the only civil- 
ized country in the world which does nothing nationally for the education 
of her deaf and dumb who are not paupers. I would direct your atten- 
tion to the almost lavishly-supported State institutions of the United 
States of America as an example of what may be done to ameliorate the 
condition of the most unfortunate of all creatures within the pale of civ- 
ilization. I cannot refrain from quoting, in conclusion, a short passage 
from a letter lately received from a prominent teacher of the deaf and 
dumb in America. He says, speaking of his own province of Nova Scotia: 

‘*T am proud to be able to hold up this little, little-known, and poor 
province of Canada as an example to the mother country of enlightened 
and liberal policy in relation to deaf-mute education. We have just got 
an act passed by our local legislature which provides free board and edu- 
cation for every deaf-mute in the province of Nova Scotia between the 
ages of eight and eighteen years.” 


Deaf-Mute Conventions.—The Fourteenth Convention of the 
New England Gallaudet Assocjation met in Providence, R. L., 
August 24-26, 1884. Between one and two hundred mem- 
bers were present. The proceedings were begun on Sunday, 
August 24, with religious exercises, conducted by the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Gallaudet of New York, Mr. A. S. Clark and Mr. W. H. 
Weeks of Hartford, Mr. P. W. Packard of Salem, and others. 
On Monday an address was delivered by Mr. John T. Tilling- 
hast, the President of the Association. Business and social 
meetings occupied the remaining sessions of the Convention. 
All the former officers were re-elected for the next two years. 
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The Second Convention of the Pennsylvania Association of 
Deaf-Mutes was held in Philadelphia August 27-28, 1884. 
Nearly a hundred members were present. Interesting and 
profitable addresses were delivered by the Rev. H. W. Syle, 
President of the Association; Mr. J. M. Koehler, of Scranton; 
Mr. H. P. Arms, of Philadelphia; Mr. A. L. E. Crouter, Principal 
of the Pennsylvania Institution; Mr. Weston Jenkins, Principal 
of the New Jersey Institution; the Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, 
the Rey. Dr. F. J. Clere, and. others. Mr. Syle was re-elected 
President. 

The Second Convention of Iowa Deaf-Mutes was held at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Sept. 7-9, 1884. About eighty deaf 
persons were present. Addresses were made by Mr. J. C. Hum- 
mer, of Council Bluffs, President of the Association; Mr. Ed- 
mund Booth, of Anamosa; Mr. Russell Smith, of Des Moines; 
the Rev. Job Turner, the Rev. A. W. Mann, and others. Miss 
Angie Fuller read a poem written for the occasion. Mr. Booth 
was elected President for the ensuing year. 

Full reports of all these conventions may be found in the 
Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 


Ths International Health Exhibition.—A Conference on the 
Oral Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb was held on the 30th of 
June last in connection with this Exhibition, under the auspices 
of the Association for the Oral Instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb, 11 Fitzroy Square, London, W. 


The New Orleans Exhibition.—Mr. J. R. Dobyns, of Jack- 
son, Miss., chairman of the committee appointed by the Fifth 
Conference of Principals to arrange for an exhibit of the results 
of deaf-mute instruction in connection with this Exhibition, to 
be opened December 1, 1884, makes, in behalf of the committee, 
the following report in a circular letter addressed to the prin- 
cipals and superintendents of institutions: 


After a full and careful correspondence with Director-General Burke 
and Generai John Eaton, Commissioner of Education, we find that such 
an exhibit as we contemplate will come under the head of education ; that 
the space will cost us nothing; that General Eaton will make the neces- 
sary arrangements, and ‘‘inform us as to details as they are deter- 
mined upon ;” that the above-named gentlemen have assured us they will 
do all they can to make it a success, and that we are confident of the prac- 
ticability of the enterprise. If the superintendents or principals of the 
different institutions will only carry out the ,following resolution, viz., 
‘“* That we will lend such a movement all the aid in our power and give it 
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our hearty co-operation,” this feature of the exposition will be a suc- 
cess. 

While there will be no cost except for transportation of articles of ex- 
hibit, you are urged to give the subject your attention, and arrange to send 
whatever you think would prove interesting or beneficial. Circulars of 
information will be issued from time to time as necessity may require. 

Will you please inform the committee at your early convenience whether 
you would prefer to exhibit in this or your State department. 

The Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes.—The Eleventh Annual 
Report of this Mission, 1884, contains, besides the usual reports 
of the General Manager and his assistants, reports from other 
departments, the Proceedings of the Second Conference of 
Church Workers among the Deaf, held at Philadelphia, Oct. 
13-15, 1883, and the sermon on “The Language of Motion ” 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Thos. Gallaudet at the ordination to 
the priesthood of the Rev. H. W. Syle and the Rev. A. W. Mann. 


Miss Garrett on a Training School.—Miss Emma Garrett 
requests us to publish the following letter : 

Scranton Orat ScHoon For THE Dear, 
Scranton, Pa., Sept. 3, 1884. 
To the Editor of the Annals: 

Sir: In the April number of the Annals for the year 1882, in an article 
on Visible Speech, Methods of giving Speech to the Deaf, etc., I stated 
that I should give a portion of my time to the training of a limited num- 
ber of persons who would like to enter upon the work of teaching the 
deaf to speak. I added that I hoped others, understanding the work, 
would also do some of this training in their different localities. I have 
since then trained eighteen persons, thirteen of whom are now engaged in 
the work of giving speech to the deaf. 

In a description that I have recently written of the Third Convention 
of Articulation Teachers, held in New York from June 25 to June 28, 1884, 
I made the following statement: ‘‘ The need of a complete training college 
for teachers of the oral method was brought very forcibly before the Con- 
vention. There have been schools in this country in which the mechanism 
of speech could be studied, and persons in charge of schools who have 
had this training and added to it experience have trained teachers; but 
it would be better for them to be relieved by the establishment of a train- 
ing college, in which specialists could be employed whose time could be 
entirely devoted to training teachers in all the different subjects that go 
to make up a fully qualified teacher of the oral method. Till such a col- 
lege is established those who feel that they understand the work will be 
obliged to give some of their time to it.” 

I make the above quotation from my article so that my position may be 
clearly defined to the readers of the Annais. 

Hoping that a fully-equipped training college will be in existence in the 
near future, 


I am, very truly yours, EMMA GARRETT. 
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Proposed School of Technical Design.—Miss Agnes M. 
Burney and Miss Ada L. Cone announce their intention to open 
a school in New York, Oct. 1, 1884, for the instruction of the 
deaf in industrial drawing and technical design. “The terms 
will be as reasonable as possible, and, as soon as possible, a free 
class will be opened for those unable to pay.” For further in- 
formation, apply at 112 Fifth avenue, New York city. 

A Deaf-Mute Colony.—Dr. A. Graham Bell informs us that 
a European philanthropist’ has recently purchased a tract of 
land in Manitoba for the purpose of colonizing it with deaf- 
mutes. Twenty-four deaf-mutes, with their families, have ar- 
rived from England, and have settled upon the land. If they 
pass the winter successfully, more will be sent over next year. 


A Deaf-Mute in Business.—The following extract from the 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Herald, shows that congenital deafness is 
not a barrier to success in business when one possesses a natu- 
ral talent in that direetion, and has had suitable intellectual 
and industrial training : 


Mr. Robert F. Clark, of Vicksburg, Mich., is one of the striking exam- 
ples of what energy and sound judgment will do. Although from birth a 
deaf-mute, he has made a progress intellectually and financially that ex- 
ceeds the results produced by many a man who has all the faculties per- 
fect. Asa youth he stored his mind and acquired the trade of cabinet- 
maker at the school for the voiceless at Indianapolis, Ind. After eight 
years of close application as a student, he went to work in the organ fac- 
tory of Cady & Philips in this city. The next we hear of him he is at 
work at his trade for a period in his home in Leonidas, St. Joseph county. 
From thence he moved to Vicksburg, and securing a desirable location he 
engaged in the manufacttire and sale of furniture. This was in 1877, and 
from the first he has enjoyed the confidence and esteem of the entire com- 
munity. Upright and just in his business relations, prompt to the mo- 
ment in fulfilling every engagement, and an excellent workman, it is not 
surprising that his trade has already increased until he owns a large two- 
story double store, well-filled with goods from bottom to top. The class 
of goods kept by him are always the best he can secure, and are sold at 
reasonable prices. He takes great pride in placing on sale the finest grade 
of suites and upholstered goods, and in this line, as well as pictures and 
mouldings, he shows a decided taste for the proper blending of shades 
and patterns. Mr. Clark gives his sole attention to the care of the business 
in all its details, and its present magnitude shows that even the voiceless 
can teach us correct business principles. 


George Washington's Hatchet.—The late Mrs. Hutchins, in 
her interesting sketch of “The Silent Schools of Kendall 
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Green,” published in Harper's Magazine for July, gives several 
specimens of odd expressions and ideas of deaf children. This 
one is the best: 

One little fellow, when asked what George Washington did when his 
father inquired about the cherry tree, wrote on the black-board : ‘‘ He took 
his hatchet in his left hand and told his father he did it.” 

‘* Why did he take the hatchet in his left hand ?” asked the teacher, sur- 
prised at the expression ; and the answer came promptly : 

‘* Because he had to use his right hand to tell his father.” 

The child thought George Washington was deaf and dumb. 


Institution Reports.—We have received Reports of the fol- 
lowing Institutions, published in 1884; American, Emden, 
(Hanover, Prussia,) Gerlachsheim, (Baden,) and Western New 
York. 


The Annals.—It has been distinctly stated more than once 
in the Annals that this periodical is not the organ of any one 
system or method of instruction, nor of the Executive Com- 
mittee of American Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb, under 
whose direction it is published, nor of the editor. We were, 
therefore, much surprised recently on being informed that all 
remarks made by the editor are looked upon in some quarters 


as an expression of the views of the American Instructors of 
the Deaf as a body, and that his individual opinions are thus 
invested with an importance to which they might not be en- 
titled on their own merits. We hasten to assure any readers 
who have had this idea that it is an entirely erroneous one. As 
the editor is not responsible for the opinions uttered by others 
in the Annals, neither is any one else responsible for his opin- 
ions ; he only claims the same right to express his views that 
is accorded to all others—a right of which, as a matter of fact, 
he has rarely availed himself. In order to avoid misunderstand- 
ing on this point in future, the editor’s articles hereafter will be 
signed, as in the present number, with his initials. 

We take this opportunity to remind our readers that the 
pages of the Annuls are open to all contributors, whatever sys- 
tems or methods of instruction they may advocate, who have 
anything of interest or value to present with respect to the 
education of the deaf or other means for promoting their wel- 
fare. The only further limitations placed upon contributors 
are that their articles must reach a certain standard of literary 
excellence and that they must be courteous in tone. E. A. F. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Tue late Rev. Jonn Wynne Martin, D. D., who died, in his eightieth 
year, in Norristown, Pa., June 12, 1883, had a very carefully selected 
library—classical, theological, and miscellaneous. Being principal, suc- 
cessively, of the Ulster (Belfast) and National (Dublin) Institutions for the 
Deaf and Dumb, he left a rare collection of books relating to the deaf in 
French and English. Below is given a partial catalogue of the French 
books, some of which are now out of print. For information as to pur- 
chasing, either singly or in bulk, apply to his executors, Box 49, Oxford, 
Chester Co., Pa., or to his only surviving child, Miss Margaret Wynne 
Dickey Martin, Box 49, Oxford, Pa. 


Banquets des sourds-muets. (Anniversaries of De l’Epée’s birth-day.) 
Paris, 1834-1841, pp. 128. Onziéme Banquet, 1844, pp. 287. 

Bébian. Manuel d’enseignement pratique des sourds-muets. Tome II, Ex- 
plications. Paper, pp. 370. 

Blanchet, (Dr. A.) La Surdi-mutit¢, traité philosophique et medicale, 
(containing, also, Means of communication with deaf-mutes, and 
small dictionary of signs.) Paris, 1850, paper, vol. I. 

Cahier. (Deaf-mutes’ copy-book.) Paris, 1853. (MS. of 65 lessons.) 

De Garsignes, (Bishop.) Le Bienfaiteur des sourds-muets et des aveugles. 

De Gérando. De l'éducation des sourds-muets de naissance. 2 vols., half- 
bound, pp. 592, 668. 

Guiilié. Essai sur l’instruction des aveugles. (Bound in boards, pp. 224.) 

Institution des Sourds-Muets, Paris. (Conditions of admission and ques- 
tions to be answered before entering. ) 

Mesnager. Sourds et Muets, premiére et deuxiéme lettres 4 M. le Dr. 
Berton. Paper. 

Morel. Annales de l'éducation des sourds-muets et des aveugles. (6 
tomes, half-bound, in 3 vols.) 

Pirouz. L’Ami des sourds-muets. (5 years, half-bound, in 1 vol.) 

Organisation, situation, et méthode de I|’Institution des Sourds- 
muets de Nancy. | 
Phrases Primordiales, ete. Paper, 256 pp., Paris et Nancy, 1842. 

-—_—— Examen comparatif de toutes les m¢éthodes de lecture. 

Premiére, Deuxiéme, Troisiéme, Quatriéme Circulaires de 1’Institution 
royale des sourds-muets de Paris. Paper, (Quatriéme, 490 pp.) 
Extra copies of 2d, 3d, 4th. 

Puybonnieux. Mutisme et Surdité. Pp. 410. 

Richardin. Grammaire des jeunes sourds-muets. 2 vols., haif-bound, pp. 
452 and 478. 

Réflexions et Citations. Sentences de morale et de réligion pour l’usage des 

gsourds-muets. (On the moral state of uninstructed deaf-mutes, fol- 
lowed by a treatise on dactylology and short histories of the Abbé de 
l’Epée and his pupil Massieu.) Paper. 

Sicard. Cours d’instruction d’un sourd-muet. 2 tomes, (2 copies—1 half- 
bound, 1 in paper.) 
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Sicard. Elimens de grammaire géuérale. 2 vols., paper, pp. 240, 250. 
Théorie des signes. 2 vols., Paris, 1814, (2 copies—1 bound, 1 in 
paper. ) 
British works on the deaf will also be disposed of, including Varty’s 
Charts. 
WanTED: An experienced teacher of articulation, at the American Asy- 
lum, Hartford, Conn. Address Job Williams, Principal. 


Aw articulation teacher desires private pupils, or a position in a school. 
Reference given. Address Miss M. B. C Brown, care of Rev. J. E. Brown, 
231 School st., Germantown, Pa. 

Miss Emma Garrett desires to say to persons who wish to be prepared 
for articulation teaching that her price for training teachers in the theory 
is seventy-five dollars. 

Students will be expected to observe practice daily in the oral school 
of which Miss Garrett has charge. 

Miss Garrett reserves the privilege of limiting the number of students 
in the training class, as her school duties will not admit of her preparing 
many. 

Address Miss Emma Garrett, Principal of the Scranton Oral School for 
the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 


CoMPLETE sEts of the Annals, or any back volumes or numbers desired, 


can now be obtained. For further particulars see the advertisement on 
the third page of the cover. 
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